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THE BEREAVED, 
O, all things beautiful are sad! 
Sweet sounds are like a knell; 
Strange art they here—I fear them now, 
Death loveth them so well. 
Dark, dark the night, and dim the day, 
O'ersaddened by his wing: 

The weeds are left to Autumn frosts, 
The flowers are plucked by Spring. 
Yet once my heart would dance as light, 

As gleams on sonny water; 
I knew that Sorrow hovered nigh, 
As vultures wait the slaughter. 
But Heaven so sweetly smiled by night! 
And Earth was heaven by day, 
And happy faces were the stars 
That lighted it alway. 


I ‘ve seen that loveliness and light 
Are but Death's signet sign, 
As victims soonest for the flame, 
With gayest garlands shine. 
The warmeat sun-light comes in gloom, 
Mournfully meeting Earth; 
All Music hath a wailing fall, 
As if it mocked at Mirth. 


That happy voice! its sounds are still 
With Music's echoes twined— 

They ‘re but the brightness on the wave, 
The parted leave behind: 

The closest curients at my heart, 
To those light tones would boil, 

As warriors at the banner-word 
Oa their ancestral soil. 

T seem to hear his soft, sweet call, 
So often heard before: 

His step is on the echoing stair, 
And at my well-known door; 

I start to clasp that form so dear— 
Ah, double agony! 

Alone, alone—there’s none beside— 
Wan grief alone and me. 


O yester eve the tempest came, 
The living darkness bowed, 

And mighty winds and pitiless 
Rolled on the giant cloud ; 

The long, loud night its fierceness shed 
Where thy lone grave is piled, 

And none to fold thee from the storm— 
My hapless child! my child! 

I look'd to heaven—I could not pray— 
His cry came up to me, 

“Dear Mother, save your only boy; 

I cannot come to thee!” 

All night my yearning bosom strove, 
With many a pang and tear— 

How could I slumber on my bed, 
And thine so cold and drear! 


*Tis past! the fire from Heaven, unquenched, 
Hath found my wandering heart, 
Aad earthly shade and bitterness, 
And weary doubt, depart, 
And high and holy utterings tell 
“The sweetness of thy doom: 
The triumph and the victory— 
The safeguard of the tomb. 


Earth hath a welcomeless embrace, 
A cold unnurturing breast, 
And yet, in her regardless arms, 
How beautiful thy rest. 
I linger there when deeper Night 
Hath shared the reign of Even, 
Wheu Summer winds are silent things, 
And stars alone in Heaven. 


I hear—dim Silence’ youngest born— 
Sweet murmurs tremble by, 

Like music's lapse on moonlit airs, 
Just fainting ere it die; 

Breathings so rife, of heaven they seem, 
As echoes from the tread 

Of angel feet, in guardian love, 
That cluster round thy head. 





I do not dream thy spirit yet 
Is lingering with mine; 
If spirit meet with spirit-earth, 
I do not read the sign. 
T would not thou, so loved and lost, 
Should’st leave thy world of bliss, 
To share with me the pang, the doubt, 
| The weariness, of this. 
Ye mothers that smile at the bended brow, 
| Orc the mimic warrior-tone, 
| Whose spirits but live in one young form, 
Ye dare to deem your own: 
Ye may call bright dreams, in the azure shade, 
Of the lighted midnight skies, 
As ye breathe the heaving curl aside, 
As ye watch the folded eyes. 


Ye may call bright dreams—I have known them 
| Decay nor anguish now, {all— 
Nor vice, can darken or deform 
The light of his young brow; 
But [ could not guard, unsullied, here, 
The star which God had given: 
He hath called it back, scarce dimmed by earth, 
To shine again in heaven. N. H. M- 


For The New-Yorker, 
} LAW REFORM. 
Is the article in the New Yorker of last weck, the income 


000. Thisis ten times larger than I estimated it; but $10,000 
, is too much.. The incumbent of an office, whose tenure is 
| permanent, should not receive su large a salary; $3,500 is 
, as much as any family can expend yeaily, without indulging 

tastes and forming habits calculated to unfit the younger 
, mombers of it for a life of economy and industry. 
| be enough to support a family in good style, why may not a 
| citizen who fills the office of Circuit Judge, be satisfied with 
|| something near that sum. At least one fourth of his time is 

at his disposal. His days of labor to begin at 10 A. M. and 
| last about five hours. 
| But to recur to the question put in the former article, 
| “what principally occasions the expense of Litigation, and 
| how shall it be suitably diminished?” In considering the 
| latter part of the question, I showed clearly, as I think, that 
| simplifying and obbreviating the proceedings in collection 
suite, would essentially diminish professional labor, and neces- 
sarily make costs less. That class of cases was selected be- 
cause they form the great portion of litigation. Diminiehing 
the labor of the profession, without impairing the efficiency 
of the remedies given to the creditor, makes the cost less, is 
an injury to no one, but a great benefit to both debtor and 
creditor. If the only effect of abolishing the fee bill, was to 








|! were to be paid, a Jury would be full as likely, as they now 


} shift the expense from the debtor to the creditor, no general 


| good would result from it. But whether that be abolished or 
not, if one half of the present expenses can be avoided, by 
| merely making the labor of the office Lawyer correspondingly 
less, the amount saved is a clear gain to the parties litigant. 
Tn all cases of tort, if the fee bill was abolished, probably 

|| better justice would be done than at present. If no costs 


are, to give such damages as the offence deserved. But now, 
| is it not possible, nay probable, that in many cases of assault 
| and battery, slander and the like, a Jury gives nominal dam- 
ages, knowing, and because they know, that such a verdict 


charg.s the defendant with the taxable costs of the suit. 





| 
i 


|| nose pulled, eye blacked, or character traduced, and being a 


Consider the beauties of such acase. A citizen has his 


|' common citizen whose nose, eye, or character may not be 
| valued as high in the judicial dispensations, as of some digni- 


| tary, or man of affluence, sues in the county courts, fearing 
| if he seeks redress in the Supreme Court, that he may not 
' recover enough to carry costs. After months of deley and 
| anxiety, loss of time and money in attending court and pay- 
| ing expenses, his cause is tried. He has been insulted and 
' injured and the law violated. The Jury feel this; but (for 
| I have no doubt they reason thus) a verdict of six cents for 
the plaintiff charges the defendant with all the costs. This 

fact has been urged to them by defendant's counsel, and doubt- 
' less the Jury think these costs may be $100, possibly $200.— 
| That to pay this will punish the defendant about enough. 
| The Jury therefore, after full deliberation, come into court 

with solemn tread and in single file, and taking their seats, 
| gravely answer to the call of their names, and to the ques- 

tions, ‘ Have you agreed on your verdict?’ ‘ For whom do 
| you find?’ give the distinct and measured response in the 
| hearing of the court and a breathless audience ‘ We have,’ 

‘ We find for the plaintiff, siz cents damages, and siz cents 

costs.’ The costs aretaxed at from one, to two hundred dol- 
lars, which are paid to the attorney, clerk, crier, sheriff, Jury, 
i witnesses, and Judge. The sum of the matter is this: the 
| plaintiff had his nose pulled before suit was brought, has had 
| hie purse-strings pulled during its progress, and a fair draft 
upon its deposites at the conclusion to pay counsel fees, and 
| other expenses. If no costs were to be added to the dam- 
| ages given by a Jury, it is probable that in this very case, 
| more exact justice would have been administered. No con- 





| of the Circuit Judge of the first circuit is stated to be $100,- siderations would have influenced the verdict, but those which 


|| concerned the character of the wrong and the damages which 





If $3,500 | 


would properly punish the defendant, vindicate the laws, and 
| compensate the sheriff. 

Many are so uncharitable as to suppose, that such actions 
| are advised solely for the taxable costs, which follow a six- 
penny verdict. If the fact is so, it is of no consequence how 
| soon such motives to litigation are taken away. It must be 
| bad policy to occupy the time of courts and juries, in inflicting 


|| no other punishment of outrage and insult, than such as makes 


the offender pay the expense of obtaining record evidence 
| that he has done his neighbor an injury. The man whose 
feelings ave wounded, whose person has been attacked, or 
character assailed, receives nothing. On the contrary, he is 
at an expense, to enable his attorney to make something out 
of the violence or indignity of which he has been the object. 
The defendant as he settles the costs finds consolation in the 
fact, that the plaintiff gets nothing except the cowhiding he 
had received before, and for the infliction of which the suit 





was brought. This cannot give much relief to an injured 
citizen, and wherein he has received justice, he may not be 


able to perceive. 
If the fee bill was to be abolished, existing laws should be 





so modified, as to allow an attorney to make such contrec* 
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with his client as should be acceptable to both. Now he may 
not stipulate for any part of the matter in controversy as a 
part of the terms on which his services are contracted, how- 
ever meritorious the case of his client may be, and however 
unable that client may be to advance the means of success- 
fully vindicating it. 

The effect of dispensing with all useless forms, and a rigid 
adherence to technical rules in judicial proceedings, so that 
the true merits of a controversy could never be merged in 
the complexity of pleadings, and a party’s rights never be- 
come dependant on the question, whether the attorney’s pa- 
pers were drawn secundem artem, would be salutary upon 
the profession. 

Their number might grow less; but tieir forensic ability, 
and their knowledge of principles would improve, as atten- 
tion to forms became unimportant. The spirit of the laws 
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of a pleading, constitutes merits. An affidavit of merits is 
interposed. The cause is continued on the calendar from 
term to term, at an expense of some $20 a term, for three 
or four, or often times eight terms in succession. 1650 causes 
at $20 each, amounts for a single term to $33,000. This ex- 
pense of $33,000 a term for several successive terms, which 
the defendants, perhaps, expect to pay—but only hope to pay 
by delaying judgement, and in the mean time making some 
turn, or hitting on some device which will enable them to do 
so—may all be prevented. In this class of cases too, it is the 
fault or misfortune of defendants that any costs are made at 
all. They ought to pay without su't. If this is out of the 
question, but little is gained by consuming their means in 
seeking the law’s delay, and increasing by that delay, the ex- 
tent of theic indebtedness. They had much better surrender 
| their property at once for the benefit of their creditors. 








would be more deeply studied. Their adaptation to the 


Hence one advantage from simplifying proceedings, so that 


wants, interests, and business of the public would be better || delays could not be occasioned, by finding in a supposed de-| 
understood, when the time and thoughts of practitioners were || parture from necessary forms, the cause of delay, und em- 
not enslaved with continual effort to be familiar with forms, || ployment for labored researches of Lawyers and Judges in| 
and to accurately observe them in the details of the business | finding out the difference between freced/édum and tweedledee, | 
committed to their charge. Then there would be no com-|' and in collecting and expounding the authorities which sus-, 
plaint, there could be none, of delays, and multiplied pro-|| tain the distinction. This article, however, is too long al-| 
ceedings, merely for the fees which result from them. This || ready—other views, if given at all, must be the object of fu-| 
cause of complaint and source of abuse being removed, men's } ture essays. . BS. 
minds would soon ascertain and concur in the truth, that the |} 
main elements of litigation lie beyond the direct influence of | 
legislative action. Those elements will produce employment | 
for an able and honorable profession, whether taxable costs | 
are increased, diminished, or abolished, until the fashion of | 
this world shall pass away, and time and its interests ccase I 
to be of mortal concern. | 

Those elements, the prolific source of ail styifes, and con- 
troversies: the riccs and misfortunes of mankind, will pro- 
bably operate with great power, for ages tocome. In any re- | 
form, which is to be attempted by statute law, this should be | 
remembered : that as population multiplies, and business in- 
creases in the diversity, complexity and magnitude of ite re- | 
lations—unless public and individual morality apd virtue are | 
at the same time increased and strengthened—litigation will | 
be augmented. If man were perfect, or as nearly so as his na- || 
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THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 
Ho! a merry, merry bridal peal 
Went forth for the fair young bride, 
But the hoarse sea wave was her marriage bell, 
And her robe was the briny tide. 
Ho !—she clasps to her breast a bridegroom cold, 
And the terror-king is he, 
And the bridal hall where the peal hath tolled 
In the caves of the deep blue sea. 








For her heart beat high in its hour of pride, 
The hope of the young and gay, 

And earth had nought she could wish beside 
The flowers that strewed her way. 

And the peal rung forth for the bridal hour, 
And the storm cloud veiled her form; 


— LS 

Exquisite art was discovered in this gift of sentiment to the 
weapon—in thus reddening it as much with shame for the 
crime it had perpetrated as with the blood that incarnadined 
its blade. 

Corneille himself is full of these abominations. In his 
tragedy of Andromeda, Phineas makes this speech tu Mon- 
sieur Phoebus, doubtless not a little to the astonishment of 
that luminous personage : 

Tu luis, Soleil, et ta lamieré 
Semble se plaire a m'nfiliger. 
Ah! mon amour te va bien obliger 
A quitter soudain ta carriére, 
Viens, Soleil, viens voir la Beauté 
Dont le divin éclat me dompte, 
Et tu fuiras de honte 
D'avoir moins de clarté. 
| Oh Sun, thou shinest, and thy beams 
Well pleased to torture me appear. 
Ah! soon my love will thee constrain 
To quit, fall sudden, thy career. 
Come, Sun, come see the heauty bright 
Whose lustre doth my bosom sway, 
And thou wilt flee away 
With shame, to have less light. 

A aun scampering off because it is less shining than the 
visage of a damsel, is an ohject no less remarkable than a 
conscientious dagger. The latter, by the way, onght to have 
been made acquainted with the blood immortalized as fol- 
lows: 

Ce sang qui tout versé fume encor de courroup 

De se voir répandu pour d'autres que pour vous. 

This blood which, all poured out, still fumes with rage 

To sce itself for others shed than you. 
Even in the imposing réle of Cornelia, Corneille gives us 
esprit (the word has no equivalent in English) almost every 
wkere instead of pathos or grief. Her speech to Cwsar is a 
piece of frigid, pompous elaboration, little fitted to melt the 
heart of great Julius, clement and chivalric as he was. And 
hear how the world-waging conqueror talks to Cleopatra: 








Mais 6 Dieux! ce moment que je vous al quittée, 
D'un trouble bien plus oanl a mon ame agiiée, 

Ft ces soins importants qui m'arrachoient a’vous 
Contre ma grandeur méme allumoient mon courroux ; 
Je lui voulois du mal de m'étre si contraire. 

Mais je lui pardonnois, au simple souvenir 





ture is capable of being made, one court of general jurisdiction I 
would be enough for the State, and though it had but three | 
judges they would doubtless be adequate to perform all its 
duties. But man is not so; and that man, or body of men, 
whether convened as a Legislature or voluntarily associated, 


The group that sung in the merry bower 
Were the demons of the storm. 

Ha! ha! the dance went merrily by, 
In the hall of the wedding feast, 


Du bon heur qu 4’ma flamme elle fait obtenir : 
C'est elle dont je tiens cette haute espérance 
Qui flatte mes désirs d'une illustre apparence. 
C’etoit pour acquérir un droit si précieux, 
Que combattoit partout mon bras ambitieux, 





The dance of Death swept through the sky, 
And Death was the bridal guest. 
The young bride sunk to her pillowed rest, 
In the sheet of the briny wave, 
And the bridegroom clasps to her pulseless breast 
The king of the silent grave. 
Middletown, (N. J.) January, 124 


s___._ __ —_——— 


who shall put in operation improving and ameliorating influ- 
ences—which will inform men of the true aims of life and! 
inspire them to seek diligently after them, and materially | 
diminish vice and secure integrity in every transaction of | 
business—will render the state more service, than by abolish- 
ing fee bills, or obtaining for us a freedom from all laws, pre- | 
cedents and judicial decisions or the securing the triul anc | 


Wicraco. 


Et dans Pharsale méme il a tire lepéee 
Plus pour le conserver que pour vaincre Pompée. 


Here we have great Cwsar out of humor with his greatness 


for having separated him a single instant from Cleopatra, 


| but generously forgiving that same greatness on account of 
|| its having been the cause of his obtaining the gratification of 


his love. He cherishes the lofty hope of an ‘ illustre appar 


decision of every question solely by jury. 
Neither the nature of man, the present nor the prospective | 

condition of society can be overlooked by those who would 

wisely modify existing institutions. It should also be remem- | 
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MELANGE LITTERAIRE. 


“When a nation,” says a French writer, ‘‘is about emer- | 





bered, that it is not the safest period for remedying existing 


ging from barbarism, it seeks to exhibit what we call esprit.” | 


and long tried systems, when the very foundations of society | Of all nations that of the author of this remark is the one 
are agitated, and every interest is embarrased with a revul- | which most satisfactorily proves its correctness. In the first. 
sion in business, and when that very revulsion has accumu | attempts made by French genius in the time of Francis I. 
lated litigation whose extent shows an apparent incompeten- | conceits, jeux de mots, and such like capers of imperfect 
cy in our courts to transact their business, and has produced | tastes, are put forth in very melancholy abundance. Marot 
the complaint that the expenses of proceedings are exorbitant. " hes the following lines, which he intended to be descriptive 
At such times men become dissatisfied with every thing around | of the grief of a people, and doubtless regarded as admirably 





= ,ence ;’ it is to acquire the precious right of this ‘ illustre ap 


parence’ that his arm went about fighting every where; and 
even at Pharsalia, he drew his sword much more for the 
achievement of this illustriousness than to conquer Pompey! 
Truly, we never thought Mr. Caesar was such a fool. 
Speaking of faults of this description, La Broyére says :— 
“T thought in my early youth that these passages were per- 


\j fectly clear to the actors and the audience, that the authors 


certainly understood themselves, and that I was the culpable 
person for not appreciating them. [am undeceived.” 
Il. 
There is a considerable difference between a ‘sketch in 


them; each has his plan, which he fancies would be a pana- | 
cea for every public ill, and systems which have in no way con- | 


tributed to the general suffering are swept away in the cry | 


for relief, and efforts at reform. | 


It is with these views, that thus far the only relief I have i 
suggested, has pointed to the diminution of labor and the || 
adoption of remedies to prevent defendants from accumu 
lating expense by studied efforts at delay. In three-fourths } 


of the 2200 cases, there is probably no defence affecting their H upon the stage, and was for some time estermed as « highly 


merits, exclusive of such merits as one party may fancy he 
has in the defective or informal proceedings of his adversury. 
But defendants are willing to find merits in any branch of 
their case. The mis-spelling of a name, mis-copying of a 
date, or fictitious claim presented by the settled phraseology 


calculated toeffect his object: 
Romorentin sa perte remémore 
Cognac s’en cogne en sa poitrine bléme, 
Anjou fait joug, Angouléme est de méme. 
To do them into English would be ‘faire |’impossible,’ and 
that is not our forte. 
The following couplet in the tragedy of Pyramus is said 
to have produced quite a sensation when first pronounced 


felicitous stroke of genius: 
Oh! voici le poignard qui du sang de son maitre 
Est encor tout sanglant; il en rougit le treitre; 
translatable thus, though not in the choicest verse: 
Behold the poniard which its master’s blood 
Doth redden still; it blushes for't, the traitor. 


colors and in poetry.’ In the former it is an unfinished pic- 
ture, in which the figures, the features, the effects of light 
and shade, are indicated by hasty touches; while in the lat- 
ter it may be called the grand manner of depicting objects, 
for a poetic description is scarcely ever a finished picture, 
and rarely ought to be such. Upon canvass one sees little 
more than what the artist has placed there; but in poetic 


|| painting every one beholds what he chooses to imagine; here 


it is the spectator, so to call him, who, by the aid of some 
slight touches of the poet, pictures to himself the object in- 
dicated. Call up all the most celebrated painters and tell 
them to copy Homer’s Helen, Tasso’s Armida, Milton's Eve, 
Ovid's Corrina, or the Slave of Anacreon from she elaborate 
portrait made of her by the voluptuous poet, and their copies 





will doubtless have something analogcus amongst them ; but 
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out of a thousand there will be hardly two which will bear a 
sufficient resemblance to one another to show that they are 
after the same original. Every one will make Lis own Helen, 
his own Eve, his own Armida; and this is one of the charms 
of poetry, that it leaves us the pleasure of creating. ‘ Incessu 
patuit dea,’ says Virgil to me; and I paint the goddess for 
myself. 
Stat sonipes, ac frena ferox spumantia mandit ; 
It is for me to draw the image of the noble steed. 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
Does not the reader think he sees the rainbow 7 
Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic remus, hic ipso tecum consumerer tro. 
Wha: a delicious landscape a fertile fancy may revel in with 
those lines! Nune seges ubi Troja fuit—In classem cadit 
omae remus; here are pictures sketched with a single stroke. 
Tasso has written like a master upon the art of painting in 
verse with more .or less detail according to the greater or 
less seriousness of the style, and draws an admirable com- 
parison between Virgil and Petrarch upon this point. “ E 
ano e l'altro,” he saye, ‘‘ connobbe il convenevole nella sua 
poesia. Perché Virgilio superd tutti poete heroici di gravita, 
ii Petrarca tutti gli antichi lirici di vaghezza.” Dederatque 
comas diffundere ventis, says Virgil, speaking of Venus dis- 
guised as a huntress. Petrarch says the same thing, but in 
# much more flowery manner: 
Eranoi capei d’ore a l’aura sparsi, 
Ch 'in mille dolci nodi gli avolgea. 
Ambrosimque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravére— 
ssys Virgil. 
E tutto il ciel, cantando il suo bel nome, 
Sparser di rose i pangoletti amori— 
says Petrarch. 
The poet neither can nor ought to make a finished descrip- 
tion of physical beauty. He cannot do it, because he wants 


the maans to exhibit all the features with the correctness and | 


the delicacy of nature, and blend them in that harmonious 
unity on which the effect of the whole depends. He ought 
not to do it if he ceuld, because the more he details his ob- 
ject, the more he trammels the imagination of the reader.— 
His design is to make each one figure in a vivid manner to 
himself that he presents to his mental sight, and to effect that 
end he needs the assistance only of a few powerful strokes. 
Who cannot, in the following lines of Racine, behold the 

lady Junia with the very eyes of Nero himself? 

Belle sans ornement, dans le simple appareil, 

D ‘une Beauté qu ‘on vient d‘arracher au sommeil. 
But the poet must take care that the touches which indicate 
the picture that we have to paint are such as to leave us no 
trouble in filling it up. His art consists in marking what 
does not strike the mass of mankind, or wha: they cannot 
seize by themselves with sufficient delicacy and vividness, 
and in passing over what it is easy for the imagination to 
body forth. It is the same with regard to the description of 


moral as well as of physical objects—important and charac- | 


teristic traits without care fer minute details. Take, for in- 
stance, this picture of politics by Voltaire, in the fourth book 
of the Henriade. 


Ce nonstre ingenieux, en détours si fertile, 
Accablé de soucis, paroit simple et tranquile ; 
Ses yeux creux et percants, ennemis du repos, 
Jamais du doux sommeil n'ont senti les pavots : 
Par ses déguisements 4 toute heure elle abuse 
Les regards éblouis de I'Europs confuse ; 
Toujours l’autorité lui préte un prompt secours : 
Le mensonge subtit régne en tous discours ; 

Et pour mieux deguiser son artifice extréme, 
Elle emprunte la voix de la vérité méme. 


This cunning monster, full of wiles and schemes, 

O'erwhelmed with cares, quite simple, tranquil seems ; 

His hollow, piercing ords, that hate repose, 

Beneath sweet slumber’s poppies never close ; 

At every instant, with a new disguise, 

He cheats bewildered Europe's eyes; 

Her ready aid authority affords, 

While subtle falsehoed reigns o’er all his words; 

And better his deep artifice to hide, 

In truth’s own hues his lying speech is dyed. 

Historians and orators are bound by the same law in this 

matter as poets. Among the first, Tacitus is rightly embla- 
zoned es the greatest painter cf antiquity. Sallust, also, has 


left us some powerful portraits. What an admirable picture 


he has drawn of the fierce conspirator who so long ‘abused 
the patience’ of the Roman Senate and Consul. “ Lucius- 
Catalina, nobile genere natus, fuit magna vi et animi et cor- 
poris, sed ingenio nalo provoque. Hluic al adolescentid bella 
intestina, cwdes, rapine, discordia civilis grata fuére ; ibique 
juventutum suam exercuit. Corpus patiens inediw, algoris, 
vigilie, supra quam cuiquam credible est. Animus aud , 
subdolus, varius, cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator, 
alieni appetens, eui profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus, satis 
loquentie, sapientie parum. Vastus animus immoderata, 
incredibilia, nimis alta sempercupiebat." Lucius Catiline, of 
a noble race, was endowed with great strength both of mind and 
body, but his disposition was wicked and depraved. From his 
boyhood, he delighted in intestine broils, murders, rapine and 
civil discord; and such were the exercises of his youth. |He 
was able to endure hunger, cold and fatigue to an extent that 
might seem incredible. He was a bold, astute, subtle man, 
capable of all kinds of deception, covetous of the goods of 
others, profuse of his own, and impetuous in his passions ;— 
| sufficiently gifted with elocution, but deficient in judgement. 
His vast genius was ever prompting him to the pursuit of 
immoderate, extraordinary and unattainable objects.” It is 
worth while to compare this portrait with the pictures of the 
| same individual, drawn by the hand of Cicero in his oration 
‘for M. Ceeluis, and in the second Catiline. 

| Bossuet has given us an admirable specimen of this sort of 
' painting in his funeral oraticn upon the Queen of England.— 
| His subject is Cromwell. ‘Un homme s'est renconué d’une 
profondeur d’esprit ineryable; bypocrite raffiné, autant qu 
*habile politique ; capable de tout intreprendre et de tout ca- 
'cher; également actif et infatigable dans la paix et dans la 
| guerre; qui ne laissoit riew a la fortune de ce qu ‘il pouvoit 
| lui Ster par conseil et par prévoyance; mais, au reste, si vig- 
ilant, et si prét a tout, qu’iln ’a jamais manqué les occasions 
qu ‘elle lui a présentées; enfin, un de ces esprits remuants et 
audacieux, qui semblent étre nés pour changer le monde.”"— 
“ A man was found of incredible depth of mind, a refined 
hypocrite, as well as a skilful politician; capable of under- 
taking every thing and of concealing every thing ; equally ac- 
tive and indefatigable in peace as in war; who left nothing 
to fortune that he could take from her either by prudence or 
foresight; withal so vigilant and so ready, that he never lost 
the opportunities which presented themselves to him; in a 
word, one of those restless, reckless spirits that seem born 
to revolutionize the world.” 

(Conclusion next week.] 





A stump orator out West wishing to describe his opponent 
as a soulless man, did it in this wise: ‘ I have heard,” says 
he, “‘ some persons hold to the opinion that just at the precise 
instant after one human being dies, another is born; and that 
the soul of the deceased enters and animates the new-born 
babe. Now I have made particular and extensive enquiries 
concerning my opponent thar, and I find that for some hours 
| previous to his nativity, nobody died! Fellow citizens, you 
may draw the inference.” 


| oA gentleman on circuit, narrating to Lord Norbury some 


| extravagant feats in the sporting way, mentioned among other 
achievements, that he had lately shot 33 hares before break- 
fast. “‘ Thirty three hares 1” exclaimed his Lordship, “‘zounds, 
(sir, then you must have been firing at a wig.” 

! 
| A gentleman was lately inquiring for a young lady of his ac 
‘quaiutance. ‘“ She is dead,” very gravely replied the person 
to whom he addressed his inquiries. ‘Good God!” I never 
| heard of it—what was weap onal ?"— Vanity,” returned 
the other; “ she buried herself alive in the arms of an old fel- 
‘low of seventy, with a fortune, in order to have the satisfac- 
tion of a gilded temb.” 


| “Old Kingsbury” was remarkable for dry humor. As he 
a rye ficld one morning in August, he saw the lawycr 
| of the village surveying his possessions. Says the lawyer— 
| what makes yeu carry your head stooping upon your breast 
| friend K.t You - = a _ vo = upright. 
“ Squire,” answe Kingsbury, “ at that of grain! 
\the full ears hang dewn > But, the empty Tents 
stand up like your own!” 


A tall Jonathan from Vermont, was patrolling the streets of 
Bosten, a short time since, with a sheet of gingerbread under 
his arm, and gazing at the signs, when one, which was le- 
belled “ General Finding Store,”’ attracted his attention. He 
entered, chewing at his gi , and after a severe effort 
at swallowing, like a hen eating dough, he exclaimed—"‘ I 
swow! you mast be darn’d lucky chaps to find all these here 
things—I "spose you ha’nt found my numbrella nor nothin’, 

















are you ?” 


For The New-Yorker. 
THE SLEEP OF THE DEAD. 
Tread lightly—nor break 
The repose that is shed, 
The dark pall of silence, 
To brood o’er the dead— 
For the loved one is laid 
Where the dark shadows fall, 
And the pale cheek of Sorrow 
Bends low o’er his pall. 
’Tis the chamber of Death, 
Where his pale minions keep 
Their watch o’er the bier 
Where the loveliest sleep. 
And the dark eye, whose light 
Beamed s0 brightly before, 
In death closed forever, 
Shall beam thus no more. 
But it seems not death's pinion 
This havoc hath wrought— 
That he wakes not again! 
The heart shrinks at the thought 
Is this temple of beauty 
But cold senseless clay? 
Has the spirit within 
Winged forever away ? 
Ah, yes!—for he wakes not 
When loved voices speak, 
Nor the tones of affection 
His slumber shall break. 
Cold and silent the tones 
That have dwelt with us still 
And theic music no more 
Through our pulses shail thri 
Tread lightly—the slumbe 
That broods o’er the dead, 
Must be broke by our footsteps 
Nor chased by our tread. 
And life cannot bloom 
For the passionless one, 
That hath bowed for the grave 
Where the spirit is gone. 
And say, do ye mourn him 
Who sleeps thus in peace’ 
When the spirit hath bid 
His dark murmurings cease? 
Do ye weep that the tempest 
No more shrouds his form? 
Or that Death’s silent slumber 
Has stilled the dark storm? 
Ah, yea!—ye have loved him, 
And lived in his smile, 
And e’en on the earth 
Ye would hold him awhile— 
For the loveliest flower 
To our keeping that’s given 
To our hearts grows the dearest 
When fittest for Heaven 
And though Hope's holy radiance 
Around us is cast, 
‘Tis sorrowful pleasure 
To weep for the past. 
Stili and mute be our sadness, 
And hushed be our tread, 
For our sorrows can break not 
The Sleep of the Dead! 
Middletown, (N. J.) January, 1840. 
For the New-Y rker 
ADVENTURES OF A HUMMING-BIRD. 
Although I cannot boast a fairy nature, I am an etherial ia 
kabitant; soaring through the fairest climes of earth, alight 
ing only where its beauties invite me to repose. I wing my 
airy fight far from scenes of pain and wo, as they are at va 
riance with buoyancy of spirit like mine, and my gaiety could 
not relieve the sorrows of the afflicted. As my sprightliness 
may have cheered you in your sunny hours, 1 trust you il 
bear with me while I relate the changes of my past life. 


Wirrep. 
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will tell you no tale of sorrow, of withered hopes and faded 
bowers; but speak only of the summer sunshine and unblight- 
ed bloom which ever cheer my path, and make this world to 
me a perfect paradise. My earliest recollections are of a 
downy home, where I gently rested, rocked by the branches 
of the orange tree which cradled me in my infancy; while 
the sighing winds lulled me to repose, and wafted sweet odors 
from the fragrant flowers around me. I breathed all the de- 
liciousness of the spicy gales in my own West India Isles; 
and dwelt in peace till a dream of ambition stole over me.— 
I longed to stretch my feeble pinions, and soar through that 
pure element whose breath had filled me with such delightful 
sensations. I cannot describe to you the ecstasy which filled 
my every sense, when the brilliant scenery of a tropical clime 
first burst upon my delighted vision. 
flower, inhaling their fragrance, and quaffing nectar from their 
treasured stores ; while my bright-winged companions flitted 


around me, and sung my welcome to their blissful bowers. 1) 


could scarcely believe that this bright and beautiful world was 
to be my home, and my life but a flowery path. ‘Tis true I 
oftentimes discovered the lurking thorns, but what were they 
tome? Was not the rose as pure and brilliant as if her 
throne had been a downy stem? I left the thorns for those 
who eagerly grasp atevery appearance of pleasure, regard- 
less of the consequences of their precipitation; while I cath 
ered substantial sweets from the beautiful flower. I even 
blessed them, as the ever present guardians, who would not 
suffer my fairy blossom to be rudely torn from her stem, by 
the hand of the spoiler. From grove and forest I proceeded 
to cultivated gardens, every where meeting with numberless 
new and beautiful objects, to charm the sense or sight. The 
balsam, oleander, and coffee shrub, yielded their swects to 
me, and I became so bold as to enter the verandah of many 
a magnificent building, and gather from the delicate necta- 
rines of the jessamines which twined around the pillars, their 
henied treasures. 


ers of my native clime, and listen to the gay laugh of child- || 


hood, as they pursued me with flying feet from flower to flow- 
er; while ever and anon a fair girl of riper years, would 


I glided from flower to | 


I loved to linger amidst the brilliant flow | 


deep and powerful meaning. I have seen bright eyes grow 
brighter and the warm color rush to many a fair brow on re- 
ceiving a gift of flowers whose sweetness would not have 
tempted the honey-bee. Even the flowerless branch of the 
locust was received as if it spoke of affection beyond the 
grave, and the honey suckle as a pledge of fidelity. But why 
linger thus upon subjects which are better known to you than 
me. The last rose of summer has fallen from its stem and 
the glory of the bowers is fast fading away. I cannot bear 
to witness death or decay, but must hie me to some more ge- 
nial clime until the summer winds again awake the flowers. 
Hoping that no shadow of change may come over you to dim 
your pleasures, or the fell destroyer mark you for his victims, 
the little Humming-bird must bid you farewell. 
Yonkers Fem. Sem., Oct. 1st, 1839. 





Emma. 





| —— 


For the New-Yorker. 

j SONG. 

“ There is but one theme, and that theme must be love.” 

| BY C. DONALD M'LEOD. 

Oh, say not again that my harp should awaken 

! One song, save of passion, or leave for an hour, 

|| Those thoughts from the soul, by the breath of song shaken, 

| As the breeze shakes the dew from the young summer flow- 
They are spells that the spirit of Music hath woven, —_[er; 

| Still keeping the trace of their birth home above— 

|| Aad their song can but utter, what oft it hath proven, 

'| * There is but one theme, and that theme must be love!” 


i| If the harp be like mine, and no feeling but sadness 


|| That woe will be blended with love's sunny madness, 
|} Like the tears and the smile of a shower in Spring. 
Then tell me no more to be novel and lonely, 


And bid the wild notes to new melodies move; 








———— 


Then God graciously kissed His servant, and in the kiss 
received his soul. And Muses died on the lips of God, and 
God himself buried him; and no one knows the place of his 
grave. — 
THE SACRIPICIAL DOVE. 

Joyfully returned the stern warrior, Jepthah, from his vic- 
tory. He had, before the battle, made an inconsiderate vow 
to bring as an offering to the Lord whatever first came forth 
from his house to meet him. 

And lo! his daughter—his only child—came forth to meet 
him. With the timbrel and the harp, she triumphantly ap- 
proached; but her joy was soon turned into sorrow. “ Alas, 
my daughter,” said Jepthah, “ how dost thou afflict me !— 
But I have vowed, and cannot recal i: !"” 

In vain the high-priest came to him and instructed him 
that God would not accept such an offering at his hand—thet 
He abhorred the bl of a child shed by a father's 
hand upon the altar of God, The stern warrrior remained 
true to his word, and scarcely permitted his imploring daugh- 

| ter to go with her companions upon the mountain and there 
to bewail her youth. 

And when she, instead of the triemphant songs with which 
she had received her father, now began totake up the sounds 
of lamentation and to weleome her death, behold a tartle- 
dove became her companion and forsook her not, and cooed 
in her tone, as if it would comfort her. But Naémi heeded 
not the voice of the consoling dove, and after two months she 
returned to her father and said: ‘* Thou hast sworn, my fa- 
ther; therefore do unto me as thou hast said !"’ and went like 
| a lamb to the altar. 

And when the relentlesss man bad grasped the sacrific‘al- 
knife and raised his right hand, behold Abraham, with a 
| frowning look, stood by the altar, and seizing his hand— 

“ Rash man,” :aid he, ‘harm not the maiden! God will 
accept no such offering at thy hands. He received not mine, 








| 


| Can waken the music that sleeps in cach string; | that, asa trial, He himself once roquired of me. But thou, 


| cruel man, shalt die childiess."". He spoke and vanished. 
| And lo! the turtle-dove flew thitber, and was offered up by 
the bands of the high-priest as a sacrifice, instead of the res- 
cued maiden. 
Joyfully Naémi, with her companions, went once more to 


i ked G Iv red youth. 
|| The lyre and the spirit can answer thee only— ii ele pamanie) wr yyy doth aga <a 


_ ‘ There is but one theme, and that theme must be love! 


| == — 


From the New-York Christian Messenger. 
| Beaves of Antiquity; 


} OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... KO. X11. 








|| But she soon died ; and upon ber grave cooed the other tur- 


|| Ue deve, the partner of that which was sacrificed. And ail 
| the dauehters of Isracl wept for Naémi, and went every year 
ito her grave to mourn the daughter of Jeptboh, and to cele 
| brate her deliverance. 








: | Translated from the German of Herver, by Mrs.C. M. Sawyer.) | A New Conesxpren.—Rumor attributes to an Honorable 
amuse them with a description of my life and character. 1) i 


fear that I indulged too much in vanity, when she praised the | 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. | Civic Baronet, famous for his classic toasts, and aquatic ¢x- 


When Moses, the trusted friend of God, was about to dic, ee ee ee se ae 
rainbow hues of my gorgeous plumage, adding that it de- || and his end drew near, the Almighty gathered His angels | 


During thet 
jexhilirating repast, 2 sumptuous dinner, so suspicious to the 


j } ated 
served ali the epithets bestowed upon it, among which se , around him and thus spake :—* The time is come to summon | ne ee ee eee ee ees 


mentioned the “ tresses of the day star” while my crest was 


compared to “‘ the hue of roses steeped in liquid fire.” Even |) 


the savage Indians, she udded, reveled in admiration of my 
beauty and loved to deck their brides with the gemelike | 


feathers which form my epparently jeweled and starry dia- i 
dem. Though all around was replete with loveliness, my | 
spi:it began to tire of the same scenes, and long for some- | 


thing possessing the charm of novelty. The once loved ve-| 
randah and frequented orange bower had lost their charms, 


| to myself the soul of my servant; who will be my messen- | 
’ 


The noblest of the angels, Michael, Raphael and Gabriel, 

jing, “‘We have been his, and he has bees our teacher ;— 

| command not ws to require this man’s soul!” 

But the fallen Samméel stepped forth: “* Here am I—send 

me !”’ 

Clothed with anger and cruelty, he descended, the flaming 
sword in his right hand, rejoicing already in the pains of the 

,tighteous. But when he drew near to him, he beheld the 


and I turned away with a sickening spirit fiom the gay ole- | face of Moses, and lo! his eyes had not become dark, and 


ander and delicate jessarnine. 1 directed my way over the | 


has strength had not departed from him. He wrote the 
; words of his last hymn and the name of the Holiest. His 





blue expanse of waters and soon alighted among the bk i t 
of astrangerclime. The genial breath of spring had awaken- || heaven. 
ed all nature in her light and loveliness. The forests were | 


radiant with many a bright and snowy blossom, from whose | 


leaves I quenched my thirst with the dews of Heaven, or” 


gathered a honied banquet from some gay parterre. I found | 
not here birds of the bright plumage which adorned my for-| 


nance shone, armed with peace and the serenity of 


| The enemy of mankind shrank back, his sword fell from 
his hand, and he hastened away. “ I cannot bring the soul 
of this man to Thee,” said he to Jehovah, “for I have found 
no sin in him.” 
Then Jehovah himself descended to take the soul of His 
servant from him, and His fairhful ministers, Michael, Ra- 


mer companions, but I learned vo love thoes of mecker hues! phael and Gabrie!, with all the other angels of his presence, 


s fn | descended with Him. Th bed 
for their sweet music as they caroled their sweet notes of || Moses, and ana ol hae dy eng pat ten men 
gratitude and love. Each day I rested among the flowers of | “Fear not! I myself will bury thee!” ; 


some beautiful arbor, and though I seldom saw within the so- | 
cial bower, the sparkling eyes and raven tresses which me . 
my view in my native Isle, [ was proud to hover in the sight | 
of many a mild blue orb, and admire the transparent com-| 


plexion as much as its possessor loved my gorgeoushues. 1), 


loved engh flower I met with in garden or bower, althorigh no} 


delicate nectarine promised me a banquet. The white lily, 
while it offered an ambrosial feast, shone there the emblem | 


of beauty and purity and its simple language might express |vens. Through thy power I entered into the palace of the | 
id P king, and took the crown from his head, and cue won-| 


the wish that a pure spirit would guard some lovely one whose 
heart was spotless as its unsullied bosom from the snares and | 
temptations of a sinful world. The mignonette was fairest | 


1) 


Then Moses prepared himself for de th, and sanctified 
, himself, as a Seraphim is sanctified; and God cried to his 


|| soul, “* My child, a hundred and twenty years had I destined 


thee to dwell in the earthly tabernacle of my servant. His 
| end has come—go out and tarry not.” 

And the soul of Moses answered—“ Oh, thou Lord of the 
Universe! I know that thou art the God of all spirits and 
| all souls, and that in thy hand are the living and the dead.— 

From thy hand I received the fiery lav, £ beheld thee ina 
| flame, and saw thee ascend and tread the path of the hea- 


ders and signs in Egypt; and led thy le out, and 
cleft the sea into twelve parts, and changed the bitter water 
to sweet, and revealed thy mysteries to the children of men. 


among gayer flowers, as the type of moral and intellectual |j 1 dwelt under the fiery throne and had my habitation under 


beauty and virtues whose lustre constantly increnses through 
revolving years. I know that to mankind, flowers have a 


pillar of fire, and talked with thee, face to face, as friend 
talks with friend. And now it is enough! Take me—J 


, come to thee !”” 


who stood betdre the throne of God, all implored Him, say- | 


that his brain had suddenly conceived a ‘right merry jest,’ 
|| and with that hospitality w ich ever presides at his board, 
| resolved that his guests should have the benefit of the off- 
| spring; which, like Pallas, in the pate of Jupiter, stood 
| armed, ready to burst forth to the amazement of the party. 
 Wherewithal the Baronet arose, and with that balf-intelligent, 
 half-prophetic disposition of feature, which ever indicates the 
)) coming of a‘ good thing,’ put the following question: “ Why 
| is this table like my friend Mr. Waithman’s counter?" (Du- 
| ring the pause which our readers must imogine the sbove 
query to — created, we may hint that the beard was loaded 
|with every kind of delicacy). The Baronet repeated the 
|| question: “ Why is this table like Mr. Waithman’s counter?” 
| (Still no answer). ‘* Well, then, gentlemen,” said the host, 
'| again rising from his chair, and leaning for over the table, in 
| order that no one should miss the communication, “ because 
|| —because, il is covered with whitiler” 





i Acruarets.—The English alphapet contains twenty-four 
| letters; to which, if we add 7 and ¢, consonants, there will 
| be twenty-six; the French contains twenty-three; the Hebrew, 
| Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, twenty-two each; the Arabic 
twenty-eight; the Persian thirty-one ; the Turkish thirty-three 
the Georgian thirty-six; the Coptic thirty-two; the Musco- 
vite forty-three; the Greek twenty-four; the Latin twenty- 
two; the Sclavonic twenty-seven; the Dutch twenty-eix; the 
Spanish twenty-seven; the Ialian twenty; the Ethiopie and 
Tartarian, each two hundred and two; the Indians of Bengal 
twenty-one; the Burmese nincteen; the Chincee have, pro- 
perly speaking, no alphabet, except we call their whole lar- 
| guoge by that name; their letters are words, or rather biero- 
glyphics, amounting to about cighty thousand. 








| 
|| Immense Cause ror a Dust.—Lately, at Boulogne, Lords 


|| Harley and Loftus exchanged shots, and then stopped, 
| through the retraction of certain expressions for his principal, 
\| by the second of Lord Loftus, who thus tells his own stery : 
“ To explain the cause of these expressions, it is necessary 
for me to state, that on a recent occasion Lord Harley had 
resented himself to the notice of Lord George Loftus, and 
claimed an acquaintance of which Lord George had no 
recollection whatever. Lord Harley has stated that his in- 
troduction to Lord George Loftus had been at the instance of 
his brother, Lord Loftus; and it was on the faith of the truth 
of this statement that I, as Lord George's zecond, treated the 


expressions in question.” 


| 
| 
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THE LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

There is a great deal of beautiful, tender simplicity in the follow- 
ing verses, as well as tree patriotiem, and a firm manly feeling. In 
short, it is en effluence from the heart of an Irishman, thinking aloud 

(Phil. Gaz. 


I'm sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side, 
Ona a bright May mornin’, long ago, 
. Wher first you were my bride; 
‘he coro was springin’ fresh and green 
tube ticonahenh an high, 
Aad the red was on thy lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is litle changed, Mary; 
The day is bright as ot .“ 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again! 
But | miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more may speak. 


"Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary— 
I see the spire from here; 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest; 
For l've laid you, darling! down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 
But oh! they love thee better still, 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all I had, Mary— 
My blessin’ and my pride; 
There's nothin’ left wo care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died! 


Yours was the good brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm,’ young strength had gone. 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow ; 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you can't hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
Wien the hunger-pain was gnawia’ there, 
And you hid it, for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore ; 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more. 


I'm biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But ("Ul not forget you, darlin’, 
In the land I'm goin’ too: 
They say there's bread and work for all, 
And the sun shinos always there, 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those grand old woods 
"Ul sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
Te the place where Mary lies; 
And [il think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn 
When first you were my bride! 


THE FASHIONABLE SPIES. 

Ar the highest period of the empire the house of the 
Countess de M—— was considered one of the most agreea- 
ble in Paris. The Countess was a woman between forty-five 
and fifty, whose mature age had not obliterated the splendors 
of her younger years. People of perfidious memories pre- 
tend that in spite of her name and title she had never heh a 
very distinguished nor very a orthodox station in the soci- 
ety of formor times. The heralds might, perhaps, have found 
much to say to her pedigree. But the Countess’s title and 
name recommended her, nevertheless, pewerfully enough at 
a period when aristocracy recovered its sway. The favor 
was therefore eagerly sought of — eigeee to the lady 
who did with perfect gracefulness ton the honors of 
one of the most clegant drawing-rooms of the Chausee d’ An- 
tin. In general, at Paris, people flock wherever pleasure is 
to be found, without displaying much rigor about the chapter 
of inquiries. Many people are content with their own re- 
spectability, and will unscrupulously reckon a their ac- 
quaintance, and even their friends, persons for whom they 
would not answer in all things. The most celebrated artists, 
the prettiest women of Paris, im ng & twofold charm to 
Madame de M——'s parties.—Tho institute came and sat 
itself there by the side of Finance: and sometimes returned 


Countess gave all her guests an equally gracious reception. 
She professed great toleration as regarded political aie. 
Her drawing-room seemed a neutral! poet ip a land of privi- 
lege and franchise: and the liberty enjoyed in it was not its 
least attraction. When the Countess was told that she was 
very prudent to permit such freedom of speech at her house, 
she would put on a charming smile and reply, ‘ Do you think 
that I had not much rather quarrel with the Emperor than 
with my friends?’ 

What were the Countess’s real situation ard fortune? It 
costs very dear at Paris to receive company in a bril!iant 
style. Long a widow, the Countess said that she had landed 
> ay in Belgium, or in the departments beyond the 

hine. The public, besides, would have been very indiscreet 
in meddling with the affairs of a person at whose house such 
agreeable evenings were spent. The Countess de M—— 
formed part of the 300 or 400 elect composing all Paris, 
when one says, ‘ All Paris was there, all Paris will be there.’ 
A first performance of a play would rather have been given 
without the prompter, without the actors even, than without 
Madame de M——; for, though she lay no claim to author- 
ship, she had contrived to give her assemblies a certain liter- 
ary varnish, and more than one poet had sought the suffrage 
of the habitues of her house before seeking that of the public. 

Two or three months had elapsed since a new guest had 


(he decked his name of Italian termination with the title of 
Baron) was a man of distinguished manners, of respectable 
age and figure, whose finger was ornamented with a fine an- 
tique cameo, and a button-hole displayed several foreign or- 
ders. He had traveled much, seen much, and talked admira- 
bly, as he plunged his fingers into a superb gold snuff-box. He 
was one of the most renowned dineurs en ville of his times. 
| He had carried far the art of having always a scat awaiting 
| him at some good table, where he paid for his fare with witty 
| sayings. Nevertheless, they who saw the Baron most fre- 
| quently had never been to his dwelling. They scarcely knew 
where he resided, for hc avoided, as much as possible, giving 


had invaded his apartment, and not left him room enough for 


Far in the land of these anonymous livelihoods which are 
never to be seen at home en deshkabille, like those women | 
who show themselves but after stuffing their figures and paint- | 
ing their faces. The livelihoods we advert to are a perpetual | 


dread broad daylight. 


|ese’s drawing-rooms. A liberal player, losing and winning 
| with equal good humor; but one imperfection was known in 
him, and that was an involuntary one; it was a deafness, | 
which often compelled him to make others repeat what they 
had said, and thus somewhat fatigue their lungs; but the | 
| Baron apologized for, and so gracefully joked about, his in- 
firmity, that one would almost have regretted the absence of 
jit. Besides, in the eyes of the world, deafness, with all its | 
| inconvenience, is not without its merit, you like sometimes to 
| talk without being heard, or if you were alone, and a deaf 
person is nobody. 
| Nevertheless, some unpleasant rumors happened to spread | 
, about Barond’A-—. The mystery he surrounded himself with | 
, excited comment. One morningas Madame de M chat- | 
| ted in her boudoir with two or three intimes, one of them, a 
| poet then in fashion, availing himself of a pause in the con 
| versation, assumed a grave look, and, addressing Madame | 
|\de M——, said— 
| ‘ By-the-bye, my dear Countess, I have a disclosure to 
make to you.’ 
| ‘Pray, what is it? Judging from that serious look of 
yours, I should imagine—’ l 
‘It concerns the reputation of — house.—You pride your 
self with reason upon receiving but the best company.’ 
‘Certainly, and I flatter myself that all who come here—’ 
| ‘Well, excuse the warning I am bound in friendship to 
‘give you. A man has had himself introduced to you whom 
| you would no doubt have shut your door upon, if aware of his 
| situation in life. The Baron d’A , with his crosses——’ 
| ‘Pray proceed.’ ; ; : 
| ‘Has good reasons to pe, hur up in mystery. His 
| profession is not such as one 
great favor with Fouche, whe employs him on confidential 
missions.’ 
* What! Baron d’A attached to- —’ 
‘The police, my dear Countess.’ 
*You joke! What! select a deaf man for aspy! You 
wrong the Duke d’Otrante.’ 
* Ay, but the Baron, or pretended Baron, is not a bit deafer 
than you or me. His ears are excellent ones, and he uses 
them in the best possible manner. It must be owned that 
his deafness is admirably played. A good idea indeed.— 
Who would suspect a spy ina deaf man?’ 
* But now you are quite sure of whst you say?’ 








j 











emigrants would meet there their former banishers. The 





‘I am, at least, quite persuaded of it, though I may not 
have palpable poset to gree you. Others are quite as con- 


got himself introduced at the Countess'’s. Baron d’'A——_ 


his address. In that respect he never lacked pretexts. At! : 
one time he was about to remove—at another the painters | than usual. His salutes were returned with a degree of stiff- 


| 
an arm-chair to receive his visitors. 
' 
' 


ts of. He is said to be in |} gran 


vinced as I am, and I warn you that many persons talk al- 
ready of giving up the pleasure of attending your charming 
Wednesdays rather than meet that man. lise can one sit 
down by the police? Fouche leave nota house sheltered 
against his tools! He has spread his net over all Paris, all 
France! His infernal police extends from the highest to the 
humblest ranks of society, and selects its ames damnes under 
the coat of a man of the world, and under that of the valet. 
Informers in livery announce and serve one at table. There 
are tariffs for infamy of all degrees, and treachery on every 
= Fouche could have taught even the Venetian Republic 
of Ten. 

The Countess, during this vehement tirade, dissembled a 
slight agitation and transient uneasiness. ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘ I 
thank you for communicating such a di [ cannot 
fling an affront into the face of aman admitted into my house, 
without first affording him an opportunity of repelling the 
suspicions raised against him. I shall have a private expla- 
|| nation with Baren d’A——.’ 
|| * Be it so, my dear Countess; if his vindication be satis- 
|| factory (and we trust entirely in your own penetration and 
diplomacy) we shall be delighted to be undeceived in this 
respect, and shall believe in his deafness. Your house is so 
|| comfortable and agreeable! Let your drawing-rooms, at 
|| least, remain free from contamination !’ 

This conversation left the Countess very pensive. The 
honor and vogue of her drawing-rooms were endangered if 
|| Baron d’A—— were not excluded, or vindicated not his char- 
acter in such a way as te remove all doubt. There was no 
|| hesitating. 
| On the following Wednesday a company crowded at the 
|| Countess’s. The eagerness of the habitwes of her assemblies 
| had on the oceasion an additional stimulus. They were de- 
‘| sirous to see what sort of reception would be given to a per- 
sonage denounced as a confidant of the police. 

Baron d'A—— arrived early, as usua!, with his crosses, 
cameo, guld box and lace frill. He had too much habit of 
| the world, and sagacity, not to remark a certain coolness and 
reserve about him. The conversation was less animated 





ness, and his question was answered with but what politeness 
strictly required. Nevertheless, as a man qui sait vivre, he 
appeared to perceive no change, and lost nothing of the un- 
shakeable ease of his manners. 


| Rode’s concertos, and Garat and Dalvimare’s romance, 


had charmed the audience, though rather diverted from the 


problem, a living enigma—gold on the surface, mud at the || Music by the grand prepossessing topic. The Countess, 
bottom ; dark mysteries, that probably have good reasons to | 


splendidly dressed, was as gracious and affable as usual. At 
length she availed herself of a moment when the Baron had 


Every Wednesday, the day on which Madame de M—— || entered the boudoir, to breathe a less suffocating air than 


received company, the Baron had no engagement so pressing | that of the drawing-rooms. 
as to prevent his being one of the first to arrive at the Count. | and being alone with him— 


She followed him, shut the door, 
‘ Sir,’ said she, after some pause, and without raising her 


voice, ‘I would speak with you.’ 

Baron d’A apologi with the best grace for his un- 

fortunate deafness, which deprived him of the happiness of 

his hearing so sweet a voice. 

* Sir,’ added the Countess, in a higher tone, ‘I should do 

you serious wrong if I concealed an accusation which you 

will, I doubt not, easily repel.’ 

‘An accusation! Pray speak on, Madame?’ replied the 

Baron, witheut betraying the slightest discomposure. 

* Sir,’ said the Countess, with some perplexity, ‘most as- 

surediy.... your position....is your own business....con- 

cerns but yourself. I bave hitherto done myself the pleasure, 

the honor of receiving in your person a man of good company 

«++. Without asking more of you. However, you must be 

sensible that as mistress of a senieenes wae, Sous Se 

posed upon me....and have perhaps certain rights.... 

¢ Which cannot, Madame, be better placed than in your 

hands.’ 

‘ You will, therefore, permit me to tell you that unfavora- 

ble reports....have been circulated respecting you. It is 

alleged....Again I say 1 am but noticing reports without 

judging of them.... it is alleged that your position... .equiv- 

ocal....in short, that you are secretly connected with a cer- 

tain department, a connection which...’ ’ 

The Baron fixed the Countess with a sharp sardonic look. 

Though her voice had dropped amidst her hesitations in ut- 

tering the last sentence, he did not make ber repeat it. 

‘In short, Madame,’ said he with much assurance, ‘you 

have been told that I was attached to the police. 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ whispered the i much relieved by the 

d word having been utte’ ‘ 

‘You may eiiowe it, Madame,’ added the Baron with the 

ng froid. ; 

tin —_ a Sir, is your place here? My house is a 

res ie one. Lenjoy and —s public regard. I know 
, Sir, why you come to my drawing-10oms. : 

“o y «oo looked at he Countess sharply still, and 

slowly extracted a pinch from his gold snufi-box— 

«I come to your house,” said he, ‘ in the name and by the 

command of his Excellency the Minister, to ascertain whether 

you duly eara the three thousand francs paid to you every 

month. I must.do you the justice to say that you have hith- 

erto conscientiously acquitted yourself of the task. 

At these words the Countess stood petrified. ’ 

* Compose yourself, Madame,’ continued Fouche’s servant ; 
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‘ [have no interest in running you in your occupetion, but 
you have as little in running mine. If we have never met at 
the Police Minister’s it is because you have your hours and I 
have mine. I might have invented some story, got up some 
romance; but, perhaps, I should not have convinced you 
whilst now, you will agree, you have nothing to object to the 
rights I likewise tu public esteem and regard.’ 

*No, aeaicecsthiee the contrary !".... 

- The Countess re-entered the drawing-rooms calm and se- 
rene. The Baron returned with her. 

‘ Well, what of the explanation ?’ inquired the aforesaid 
inti as soon as they could take the Countess apart. 

* It has proved quite to the advantage of the Baron. Mo- 
tives of delicacy, which you will appreciate, command my 
silence upon the parti of our conversation; but he is in 
every respect a perfectly honorable and shamefully calumnia- 
ted man. 


‘None can answer better for him than yourself, dear 
Countess.’ 
The Countess de M——’s drawing rooms retained all their 
vogue and ecia?. 
There was a police anda counter-police. Have they gone 
by with the days of glory of the Empire? 
—_—_ 


THE LYRE AND SWORD. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Th freeman’s glittering sword be blest— 
For ever blest the freeman’s lyre— 
That rings upon the tyrant’s crest, 
This stirs the heart like living fire: 
Well can he wield the shining brand, 
Who battles for his native land ; 
But when his fingers sweep the chords, 
That summons heroes te the fray, 
They gather at the feast of swords, 
Like mountain eagles to their prey! 


And, mid the vales and swelling hills, 
That sweetly bloom on Freedom's land, 
A living spirit breathes and fills 
The freeman’s heart and nerves his hand: 
For the bright soil that gave him birth, 
The home of all he loves on earth— 
For this, when freedom’s trumpet calls, 
He waves on high his sword of fire— 
For this, amidst his country’s halls, 
Forever strikes the freeman’s lyre! 


His burning heart he may not lend 
To serve a doting despot’s sway— 
A suppliant knee he will not bend, 
Before these things of ‘ brass and clay ;’ 
When wrong and ruin call to war, 
He knows the summons from afar ; 
On high his glittering sword he waves, 
And myriads feel the freeman’s fire, 
While he, around their fathers’ graves, 
Surikes to old strains the freeman’s lyre! 


From the Metropolitan 

THE HORRORS OF HORSEMANSHIP. 
Wet, thank Heavens and Mr. Gurney, locomotion will 
soon be conducted on less perilous principles, and steam will 
the functions of that most terrific of all animals, 
ther bipeds, quadrupeds. or centipedes—the horse. O 
how delightful it will be to ride on a charger which can neither 
bite, or kick, or start, or rear, or runaway !—unless you fancy 
it. What comfort thus to bestride, as it were, an ambling tea- 


kettle, or a bubbling but docile boiler, instead of that wi » Ca) 


pering, self-willed monster, whose chief pastime a tobe 
to give his rider as much uneasiness as he can while he car- 
ries him, and to fling him from his back as soon as he finds a 
convenient unity. Commend me toa horse of metal, 
if you t then it must belong to the mineral and not the 
animal kingdom. I should have no objection to the tea-kettle 
prancing or capricoling, if I myself, as would be the case with 
that amenable steed, were the originator of those frolics, arid 
could put an end to them in a moment of my own free-will, 
whenever my Pegasus became too hot and spirited, by the 
curb of a safety-valve. Nay, perhaps I fancy to dis- 
port myself sometimes in Hyde Park, (I do not think I would 
venture it in the streets,) and would, like other Nimrods, feel 
an anxiety to exhibit my kettlemanship and chivalry in the 
eyes of the fair. But, indeed, this desire for display is child- 
ish, and I would seek to restrain it, as far as the hot blood and 
impetuosity of youth, its disregard of danger, its thoughtless, 
adventurous, daring, though generous and gallant spirit, would 
allow me. The legitimate object of riding, whether blood or 
steam give vigor te the ns Se the safe and 

speedytr our persons place to place. 
Certain modifications of this principle may be iceked won as 





embellishments, but sure I am, that while they do not tend to 
enhance velocity, they contribute to the amount of risk. 
can possibly induce sensible young men, or young men 


at all, to put their necks in } , by mounting on the back 
of those half-tamed animals ~~ 


see 
the most crowded streets of the metropolis is! I —— 
catch a glimmering of their motives. lt we may 
vou hsafe me a single clue whereby to conceive them, Mark 


| 


ier madcap how she whinnies! What a splutter that piebald 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








beast, which glares sideways at with the whites of its 
eyes! Listen to that black fiend how he and that 


mon is making on the 
| perpendicular on his hind legs—mercy on me how he snorts! 
|—I suppose his rider is saying his prayers—as I live he has 
i “ - ° r 
‘the temerity to pay compliments to a lady at her carriage win- 
|dow. This is a Sennts af Golituslions I really do not pro- 
|fess to understand, It has been my lot, now then, to be 
placed at the mercies of a horse, and I don’t know when I 
_ suffered more in mind and body than upon those eccasions. I 
never yet contemplated a ride without — of the deepest 
‘emotion. Hours, nay days, before the fatal act, have been 
| spent by me in the most doleful speculations, my thoughts con- 
' stantly haunted by atiery steed and a hapless rider—the arched 
‘neck—the whisking tail—the upraised heof—the shortened 
back—and I—I, clinging pale, breathless, and horror-struck 
by the mane. Frequently my feelings, getting more pungent, 
at length open all the veins of my imagination, and I see blood 
, blood ; or if my passions happen to be in another current, I 
| conclude with the mortifying catastrophe of being thrown by 
my. charger, in the view of the fair, ungracefully, though un- 
hurt, on the top of a dunghill. 

» The prospect of my ride influences also, in a singular 
| manner, my disposition and conduct in the pth a te and 


wement with his hoofs—now he ’s 


|my family, I now become doubly so. I repeatedly solicit the 
‘pardon of each whom I may possibly have offended, and as- 
sure them of my hearty and cordial fi 


them. I kiss all my sisters round. (Ihave eleven; the four 
youngest, poor little things, are always eating bread and butter 
i—a ice which is rather adverse to the endearment.) I 
ee ied the tenderest, most filial, and most respectful strain 
‘to my father and mother, whether from disinterested motives, 


| me to say. I shake repeatedly with my neighbors and 





in my more careless hours. The fact is, riding is with me 
‘one of the trials of life, and yet I occasionally undergo it; 
| for, strange as it may appear, I have the greatest repugnance 
|—a repugnance that even surpasses my dread of horses—to 
be thought an inexperienced equestrian, much more a timid 
one. Sy eee eeree its guard to conceal my infir- 
| mity, if my name were attached to this avowal of it, I 
think I should never survive the disgrace. Therefore, though 
_ L hold the quadruped which is the hero of these pages in utter 
abhorrence, I always when in company with strangers, and 
| the subject is introdaced, feign a iality for the brute—talk 
| learnedly about spavins, Ae ct magne: he lampers, etc. : 


, the animals, pat them, etc. Before, however, p ing to 
this pitch of temerity, I take care to select the horse which 


| my dissembled caresses, endeavor to take up a position which 
shall be a golden mean between his oh and his heels.— 
| Whether it be from awkwardness on my , I know not, but 
I don’t think I ever attempted to fondle P pdt beasts, 
| that they did not exhibit tokens of displeasure. A diminutive 
| starveling of a little poney, that I once singled out as the ob- 
| ject of my favors, absolutely squealed and kicked at me the 
moment 


} = seemed, like the whims of a 

urnish a source of entertainment. se things never amuse 
,me. Sensibly aware, however, of my equestrian deficiencies, 
| I have made many attempts to remedy them. At one time I 
, took the matter in hand seriously, and went so far as to prac- 


@ quarter of a century—a quiet, plodding, dozy gld brute, who 
moved as if he were made of wood, and seldom went out of a 


ing of perturbation, and, in course of time, Simon perceived |) 
it, though, in candor I must own, the only advantage he took | 
of his discovery was to choose his own gait and his own road. 
The gait he usually selected was his favorite jog, and the road 
the s st way home. For the first day or two I contended 
, with Simon’s domestic propensities, and by dint of coaxing— 

nay, threatening—I really ventured to have recourse to me- 
| naces—forced him past his favorite turn; but on the third day, 
| whether it was that the flies were unreasonable, or that 
| ‘home, sweet home,’ came more vividly over his recollections, 
I know not; all that I know is, that when I endeavored to 
lure him on my way, he evinced his total insensi 


to m 
blandishments, by doggedly standing stoek-still ; hen, 
adopting more vigorous measures, I ventured practically to 


insinuate that 1 held not the whip in vain, he absolutely shook 
his ears, and backed with me. “O, have it your own way— 
have it your own way,” said I, agi with fright, and with- 
out again attempting to use the slightest coércion, but, on the 


contrary, tryi ery mothed to mollify and 
became i i stobis oil. Sinan 





in that of my friends. Though naturally affectionate toward || M., perha 


| or that ‘my days may be long in the land,’ I cannot take upon | 


acq s—give money in charity—become scrious—if 
Sunday intervene, go to the three mn King alietantiataees | nudged me significantly with his elbow, “a man never looks 
my mind of any free-thinking tendences it . have harbored to such advantage as w 


| sometimes also join the tribe who visit the stables; nay, in|, 
order to sustain my assumed character, venture te approach that absent manner which is the consequence of trying to re- 


seems the most quiet, and even then, in bestowing upon him | —but—but—I really feel stups 


| Kitty, my young 


| jog trot. Yet I never got on Simon’s back without some feel- || his mare, but still anxiows for my 





| that wild filly, how she throws up her head! Look at that 


way, which brought us to the stable yard in a quarter of an 
hour after we had set out. Thus was I tyrannized over for 
three et Sone eee cnenp asap 
case, left Simon Slug to enjoy his ofium cum dignitate in 
the paddock without any further disturbance. But the most 
unfortunate passage perhaps in my tife, as connected with this 
ion of the animal kingdom, took place a few days ago, and 

it is the irritability of my feclings, still writhing under the in- 
fluence of the chagrin and vexation experienced on that occa- 
sion, which have, it may be unadvisedly, impelled me thus to 
avow and record in black and white my nright and un- 
ualified horror of horsemanship. 1 happened to go last 
ursday on a visit to a friend of mine, who lives in the coun- 
try. There were several guests beside myself. On the morn- 
ing after I arrived, while we were at breakfast, M., whose 
study it is to make his house pleasant, asked, half singing in 
his ue manner the words of Moore's melody, “Well, 
what shall be our sport to-day?" Various pastimes and 
methods of ‘ killing the enemy’ were . Some were 
rejected, others ratified; but what was my alarm, when, upon 
settling the ‘order of the course,’ I thai I was to form 
one of the equestrian party. After I had somewhat recovered 
the shock which such a communication was calculated to give 
me, and had allowed myself time just sufficient to assume the 
appearence of equanimity, I said in as natural a manner as a 
slight tremulousness in my voice would admit of, “ My dear 
some of your friends of the walking party would 
| wish to 3 if so, don’t, I conjure you,” pulling him by the 
| button, “don't let me be an impediment. I ama person very 


orgiveness of any unkind- | easily pleased—very.” Here I snapped my fingers. “ Your 
\ness on their part with which I might hitherto have taxed || YUE brother, I see, is very anxious to ride; pray don’t let 
me— 


“Ts it Percy? the litle monkey,” said M. “‘ Hut-tut, man, 
let him ride his hobby-horse.” 
Mi. I wish to Heavens,” thought I, “I had the hobby- 
se.” 
“No, no,” continued M., “ you must be of the riding party.” 
And he whispered me, “ Miss L. is in our coterie, and I want 
to make you both acquainted; subjoining also, while he 


on horseback,"’ my jaw dropped in 
wretched anticipation; “and, by-the-by, she is a beautiful 
| horsewoman, worth your while to see her in the saddle.” 

| Now, { put it to any. nervous cavalier who ever ventured to 
| place foot in stirrup—let him k out fully, feirly, and hon- 
| estly—conld he, when mounted, ever look in any direction but 
that which is rectilinear between his own nose and the horse's 
ears? I pause fora reply. Others may be ashamed to own 
| it—all I can say for myself is, that I never could deviate from 
that straightforward course of vision. I always, when riding, 
| feel as if the centre of gravity were in my eye, and that if | 
| looked to one side or other, I should infallibly find myself on 
| Mother Earth. 

“See her in the saddle—see her ip the saddle,” said I, in 


| join to a proposition, and to devise a fresh evasion atthe same 
|time. “ O yes, ae a pace 9 pe pleasant—very 
= - dull wwe ¢ I shall bea 

complete nuisance to t it shall indeed.” 
“« My dear fellow,” alk M., clapping me on the shoulder, 
“ cheer up—I et oa you an antidote in the shape of Mad 
favorite filly, who I promise you will keep 


you awake.” 
“ Don't do any such thing—hem—I mean don’t give me any 
of your valuable horses,” here the perspiration © out over 


put my hand on him. The people in the yard || my forehead, “ for I am a careless rider,” said J, gasping ;— 
called him ‘ Tom Testy,’ and to them Tom's obliquity of tem- || “might throw it down—break its knees—lame it for life— 
ivileged oddity, only to |, constantly occurs to me, and indeed,” here my voice faltered. 


“I feel more animated now—I do not think I shall want any 
| stimulus—nay, I om in high spirits,” continued I, in that dis- 
| cordant tone of voice which is the result of the constrained 


| Junction of terror and dissembled merriment. “I never was 
| tice evere day for a whole week on the back of Simon lug, |, more lively,” and I attempted to chuckle and whistle. Half- 
| an old horse of my father’s, which had been in the family for | eee | half-deprecatingly, however, I subjoined, * you need 


| 
not mind Mad Kitty.” 

* Why,” said M., somewhat influenced by his solicitude for 
comfortand amuse- 
ment, “if you don’t ride the filly, 1 will have to mount you on 
the stupid old conch-horse.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, catching at the welcome sounds, 
« just the thing; the fact is—the fact is—except when I am 
riding with the hounds, I am quite indifferent as to—" 

“ Ah, I see,” said M., “ youare true blue. Your real sports- 
man never cares how he is mounted except when on the sed ; 
but there he looks for spirit and fire—well, you shall come 
down to me next winter when we draw the covers, and I will 
put you on a horse that will do you justice, and will not let 
any man in the country get the start of you.” 

“I'll bed—d pm do,” said I, under my breath. I 
the recording angel dropped a tear the word—TI »: 
more in fear than profanation. My feelings during the remain- 
der of the time we spent at the breakfast-table were not, as 
you may guess, of the most nature. The thought 
of the ride hung heavily on me. It is true, the coach-horse 
had superseded Mad Kitty, still the coach-horse was a horse, 
and that was quite sufficient to awaken all my solicitude and 








him, I 
ned 
his point, perfectly satisfied, and jogged heme bdr 


party at length rose. Each coterie, as had been ar- 
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ranged, began to form for its allotted-reercation. The ladics 
were equipped with the most unaccountable alacrity, in their 
nding habits. Presently we hear the tramping of ‘hoofs, and 
the ‘clearing off,’ which horses generally i in, when 
leaving the stables; sounds awful te my ears. I to get 
a little faint. “ Equestrians, turn out,” said M. “Come,” 
addressing me, “have you your spurs on? You must wear a 
pair of — on your heels to make ‘ Big Sam’ go on.” 

I retired to my room for a few moments, appareutly to get 
7 Ges Sa ae those fri wea- 

ns, more fatal in my eyes 8 oh mes mae 
o eonanuiilen the pal Lee I found rising in my 
few moments were all that were afforded me for this purpose. 
The servant soon knocked at my chamber-door—“ Horses are 
waiting, sir.” 

I marvelled at his unperturbed air. He to men- 
tion quite an ordinary occurrence. “Very well,” said 1, 
calmly; om ate on my hat, and, at the same time, all the 
mock fortitude 1 could rauster, I followed the servant down 
stairs, endeavoring the while to still the tumults of my breast, 
and singing with as nonchalant an air as my trepidation would 
allow— 

“ He loves and he rides away.” 

“Come, we wait for you,” said M., “ while you are sing- 
ing, time flies.” 

“ And he leap'd on the courser's back,” 
continued I, quavering. 

“Da then leap on your courser’s back,”’ said M., pointing 
to a huge black monster, with an arched neck, like one of the 
Appenines, a carcase, which resembled a new! 
discovered continent, and legs !—simile does not furnish me wi 
an illustration of sufficient capacity to describe his legs. 

“You had better get a ste or, Mr. B.,” said Miss L., 
who, byaho-ty. is, L think, rather a pert and interfering per- 
son. was obliged to force a smile. It was, I am afraid, an 
abortive one; my features soon resumed the cast suited to my 
sad situation. 

“ Farewell,” said I, wringing my uncle's hand. He hap- 
pened to be one of the party, and was standing en the hall- 
door steps. “ Farewell"’—and I pressed his palm between 
both of mine. I never felt 7 bowels yearn more toward m 
uncle than at the moment. ¢ is @ little, red-faced, choleric 





man. 
“ Whew, boy, are squeezing my rheumatic fi .” said 
he, pettishly. ait ails 
“Come, B., come,” shouted M. The horses began to get | 
uneasy at being held in so long, and exhibited rather more ea- | 
gerness than I did, to be off. ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,’ and my Mammoth among the rest began also | 
to make some unwieldly demonstrations of impatience. | 
“Tam quite ready,” said 1, with feigned alacrity, and I 
prepared to mount. 
‘My dear fellow, is itat that side of your horse you mount?" 


said M. 
“Oh,” returned I, with great presence of mind, glossing 
over my blunder, “ it is a perfect matter of indifference to me 
which side I mount.” 1 however went to the right one.— 
“Hold him tigas—ahem!" said I in sotto voice to the groom, 
the injunction being perfectly distinct nothwithstanding a 
clearing of the throat, and a half-a rance of unconcern 
which accompanied it. What with my awkwardness, and 
Big Sam's unaccommodating spirit, I am sure three minutes 
fully elapsed before I got into the saddle, the groom havi 
(as, I believe it is, Ariosto says) got ‘more kicks than half 
pence’ from me, while I unskilfully endeavored to place my- 
self athwart my charger. 
“Well, is all right?” said M. | 
“Yes,” replied [, with desperation, both hands grasping the | 
reins, and my fect driven up to the hecls in the stirrups; “all | 
right.” | 
“Onward then,”—and on he went, I keeping in the rear as 
far as Sam would allow me ; for, fired by a very troublesome 
emulation, be ambitioned the foremost rank. I at ength suc- | 
ceeded in getting him to walk beside one of the party, who. 
being a gentleman of a certain age, was more staid and dis-| 
creet than the rest of the bevy. We went alonz pretty | 
smeothly. Sam now and then startled me by a loud neigh | 
like an earthquake, and by occasionally throwing up his head, | 
il 


but on the whole his demeanor was tolerably ail — 
Though my position was far from being an 
I was thoroughly conscious of the insecurity be anny af 


which I held it, still 1 was, comparatively speaking, relieved | 
from immediate apprehension, and was beginning to indulge | 
the hope that all might yet be well, when M. called out, | 
“ Now for a smart trot.” i 





“© Lord!” said I, involuntarily, and on we trotted. | 

“You are riding faster then your horse, sir," said my cl 
derly companion, in a satrical tone. 

“ Bless me, Mr. B.!" said the volatile young lady, “ you 
are very active. Why, you rise so high in your saddle, I 
think every moment you will hit your head against the clouds.” 

“ This ho-rse tro-ts ve-ry high,” uttered I, in broken accents, 
as I best could, the huge beast I was riding throwing me up 
and down in the most unmerciful manner. I all but lost my 
stirrups twenty times, and bad to hold by the pummel con- 
stantly. It was a broiling day: my face like a fur- 
nace 


—— 
who rode behind, a and enjoying the e chibition I wa: 
very par them. My co .ipanions, I perceivec 
alse, with I believe the exception of M himself, began to sus 
feet cho true stato of the case: At le igth we drew up for: 

moments: it was, however, bat a short respite. “Oper 
r+ cee M. to the grooms, “ that we may get on th: 


oa did as he was ordered. 
“ wait on the road for you,” said I, g and blow- 
ing, for I had a wholesome dread of th — 

“Ob,” said he, “we are not coming back this way; we 
proceed through the fields. Come Sad 

“Now,” thought I, “for the trial.” I walked Sam in as 
quietly a0 I could, and practiced thousand freude in onder to 
keep him perfectly placid. I allowed him to put down his 
head and nibble a little grass. “Perhaps,” thought I, 
“horses may have gratitude.” 

Presently one of the young ladies of the party began to urge 
Na gam into a quicker pace. “Now for a gallop,” said 

iss L. 

Immediately all the horses began to show that restles: 
spirit, which usually seizes uem when one of their species ex. 
hibits any sign of accelerated motion. Sam happened at thi: 
time to be absorbed with his nose in a rich bunch of clover; 





for as the ‘mouvement,’ as the French politicians || 


say, I no lunger confined him to an occasienal nibble; but 
hoping to draw off his attention from the transactions of his 
nei , had given him license to feast himself ad lidi- 
tum on the dainties with which he wassurrounded. But, not 


withstanding all my precautions, Sam soon got a sidelong || 


glance of the antics which the rest of the brotherhood were 
enacting, and the esprit de corps wholly overcoming his pas- 
sion for clover, he forthwith commenced practising the same 
evolutions. It was just as if St. Paul’s Cathedral wasdancing 
under you. I did every thing I could to moderate his trans- 
ports: patted him whenever I could spare one hand from the 


| reins—called him “pretty Sam"—he nevertheless got more 


intractable. I now igally lavished e ible term of | 
seaman italia tate bridle er the same time 
with all the muscular force I was master of. He went round 
and round with me; snorted, pawed the ground, rose on his 
hind legs. “‘Good boy—monster—fine fellow—O misery !— 
nice Sa retty little Sam ’—and off he goes ina gallop! 
I “ on the wings of the wind, both arms embracing his neck 
—I could not see whither I was going—I passed near my party, 
for I caught their voices, and distinctly heard all saying, “ As 
I live, that old brute is running away with B.” 

After this I became insensible. I have since ascertained 
that, in crossing an immense ditch, my tyrant threw me, and 

I was taken up by the party. Shall Igo on? No. I 

will not add another word, except merely to say—you may 
rest assured, I will never get on Big Sam's back again, or that 
of any other horse that ever breathed the breath of life! 


FOREVER THINE..By Atante Watts. 


For ever thine, whate’cr this heart betide, 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast— 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love till life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate ; 
False friends may change and falser hopes decline ; 

Though bowed by cankering care, we ‘II smile at fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine! 


For ever thine—when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o'er thy placid brow ; 

When youth's rich glow, its purple light is fled, 
And lillies bloom where roses flourish new— 


Say shall I l+ve the fading beauty less, 
Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine? 
Ne! come what will, thy steadfast truth I "Il bless, 
In youth, in age. thine own, for ever thine! 


For ever thine, at evening's dewy hour, 

When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline, 
When balmicst odors from each closing flower 

Are breathing round me—thine, for ever thine! 


For ever thine! 'mid Fashion's heartless throng, 
In courtly bowers—at Folly’s gilded shrine, 
Smiles on my cheek—light words upon my tongue— 
My deep heart still is thine—for ever thine ! 
For ever thine! amid the boisterous crowd, 
When the jest sparkles with the sparkling wine, 
I may not name thy gentle name aloud, 
But drink to thee in thought—for ever thine ! 


I would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound: — 

The depths of love could such rude hearts divine ? 
Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round, 

My thoughts, my thoughts are thine, for ever thine! 





A servant girl a few days since, on leaving her place, was 
accosted by her master as to her reason for leaving. ‘‘ Mis- 
tress is 80 quick tempered that I cannet live with her,” said 
the girl. “Well,” said he “ you know it is no sooner begun 
than it is over.” “Yes, sir; and no sooner over than begun 





h exertion and fear. These sufferings, at the same 
time, were ly aggravated by my overhearing the grooms, 


|| who now in her womanhood 


EE 

From the Mother's 
LITTLE ELLEN..sy mus. sicounney. 
Ellen F—— L—— was born at Hartford, Conn., on the 
21st of April, 1823. She was the youngest but one of a fa- 
mily of nine children, and carefu!ly trained up by pious pa- 
rents. Her infancy was feeble and delicate; and she receiv- 
ed, in consequence, more than the usual share of indulgence. 
Her mother adopted the principle, that submission to pa- 
rental authority should be established before the com letion 
of the first twelve months. But in the case of little Ellen the 
subjugating process had been longer deferred. So, when it 
commenced, it was of course more difficult. She had become 
strongly addicted to the love of her own way, and displayed 
great perseverance in the points she resulved to carry. After 
repeated and severe trials, it was found that her will was 
more readily subdued by an assurance of God's displeasure 
than any personal suffering. 

On account of the precarious health of the mother, and her 
necessary attentions to a younger infant, the eldest sister as- 
sumed the whole care of little Ellen. She wascommitted to 
her, and received as a sacred gift, and a precious proef of 
maternal! confidence. She me an inmate of herc % 
reposed upon her pillow, brought her little joys or sorrows for 
| sympathy, and was the object ef the most faithful, affeetion- 
ate instructions. Habits of stated prayer, and of frequent 
; conversation on serious subjects, were thus established, and 
| the sisterly influence was visibly blessed to the good of her 
soul. Would that the eldest sister in all families as fully 
realised, and as religiously sustained, the responsibilities of 
her important station. The filial gratitude thus evinced, by 
| relieving the moiher of a portion of her cares, not only opens 
a sweet and tender intercourse with a young immortal, but 
gives fair promise and lays a durable basis for fidelity in fu- 
| ture duty. 
| The good advice which little Ellen received she took pai 
| to impress on others, even before she was able to met pm 
tirely plain. When not more than three or four years of age, 
| she would say often, with much gravity to a young domestic, 
remembers the admonition, 
“« Maria, Maria L——, you must not laugh and play so much : 
you must learn to pray to God, that he may love you and take 
you to Heaven.” 

Her own simplicity and trust in prayer were affecting. She 
spoke freely as to a Father, able and ready to help. Her 
gratitude for the shelter of a good home, during storms, was 
fervently poured out, mingled with intercession for “ all poor 
little children, that God would be pleased to shelter them too, 
and to let nothing hurt them.” + 

She early imbibed deep reveretice for the Sabbath. Onco 
while walking with her father in the garden at the close of 





that sacred day, she observed him to remove e weed from the 


Soon after, looking earnestly in his face, she asked, 
“Is it not wrong to work on the Sabbath?’ On being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, she said, anxicusly, “ but father, father, 
| is not pulling up weeds work ?”” 
They had a garden full of fine fruit, of which she was very 
}fond. But she never thought of es the smallest 
| portion without direct permission. When strawberries first 
| came, and she requested to gather some, to ber father’s ques- 
tion, how many she wished to take, the reply would be, “six ;” 
and nothing would induce her to exceed the number she had 
designated. J 
She particularly delighted in conversation on religious sub- 
jects. She came with many questions to her eldest sister, 
who felt it a privilege to impart to her, in such fragments as 
were adapted to her unfolding intellect, a know ledge of things 
that accompany salvation. She often made inquiries about 
the nature of baptism, of the ceremonies connected with the 
dead, and, in the simplicity of her heart, wondered who would 
take care of the last man who should be left upon the earth. 
One of these conversations, which occurred on the Sabbath, 
when she was about five ycars old, was so replete with solemn 
and tender emotion, as to be circumstantially remembered. 
It was on the nature of repentance ; and hereldest sister la- 
bored to give her that view of its necessity which the Holy 
Scriptures enforce. She scemed to receive a new and strong 
impression that “all had sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” “Must we all die forever, sister ?—must we all 
die forevea ?” was her anxious inquiry. She was answered 
| thst Christ the Redeemer, had come down upon earth and 
borne the penalty. ‘‘ Shall we all be saved then?” was her 
question. The conditions were unfolded to her, and her re- 











nt. Idolove Jesus Christ. Ibelievein him. I will obey 
sis word.” After the public worship of that day, when the 
Bible was read in the family circle, she was observed to lis- 
ten with the deepest attention. But when her turn to read 
came, her lips trembled, and after one or two ineffectual ef- 
forts, she burst into tears. Her mother led her into her own 
room, and taking her into her lap, inquired the cause of her 
sorrow. And my bom mingled with awe, stole over her own 
soul that the Holy Spirit might indeed be operating on the 
heart of her child, when she heard her exclaim, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, I cannot tell. My heart is so full, that I cannot speak 
my words.” 

Te was observed by all around, that she acted more con- 
stantly under the control of religious princi le; and that this 





again.” 


change in her feelings and character gradually became perma 


ply was as from the death of an overflowing heart, “ I do re- . 
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nent. Not only by the family, but by the school instructress 
it was remarked that she “must have grace in . 
So predominant were these dispositions which by nature she 
did not She seemed filled with love for every crea- 
ture, was ready to give up her own pleasure or comfort 
for the gratification of others. Her pity for the poor showed 
itself in forms, very uncommon for so young a child. Her 
desire for usefulness became a prevalent motive, continually 
stimulating her to exertion. She would encounter any fa- 
tigue, and submit to any privation, if an affirmative answer 
was given to her question, “ will it make me more useful? 
Thus she was induced to keep in order every article commit- 
ted te her care. Her shaw! was nicely folded and laid with 
her bonnet and gloves, in their proper places, as soon as she 
came from school. The very last night of her life, each gar- 
ment was nicely arranged and deposited by her own hands, 
as usual, for she did not desire any one to rm these of- 
fices for her; but was anxious to do every thing in her pow- 
er, both for herself and others. > 

She early formed habits of secret prayer, besides her regu- 


lar devotions at rising and retiring. This was first discover-| 


ed by her mother, who one day in entering her own bedroom | of the Maternal Association, and profited by the instructi 
found Ellen there, who suddenly changed her attitude, with | which she there received. She attended devoutly nme a 


an appearance of confusion. To the inquiry, what she was 


- - prayers 
doing there, she modestly replied, “I do not like to tell, || which was selected for the assembled children. 
r 


But children who do not like to tell what they are doing, 
are in great danger of doing something they are as 
I hope it is not so with you.” : 

Grieved at such a suspicion, she closed her eyes and said, 


in a gentle whisper, ‘‘ O no, mother, I was only going to pray || father’s house. She was mucii distressed in watching the 


a little while.” 
One evening her mother entered her chamber, and sup- 
ing her to be asleep, knelt by her bedside, and poured 
Lae supplication for her child. When she arose she ob- 
served the hands of the little one to be raised and clasped, 
while the sweet words, “ thank you mother,” proved that she 
had been a listener. . 
Her‘reliance on prayer, in all her little troubles, was sin- 


cere and affecting. Once, when she had some visitants of 


her own age, the youngest sister of one of them was trouble- 
some and refractory. After various attempts to make her 
quiet and happy, Ellen disappeared. She was at length found 
in an empty parlor, kneeling by alow footstool. ‘* Why have 
you left your playmates?” said her mother. ‘‘ Oh, that little 
girl did behave so bad, that I thought I must go and pray for 
her.” 

She had been prevented by bad weather, for several suc- 
cessive holidays, from visiting at a place at some distance 


from her home, where she had been frequehtly invited, and I 


much desired to go. She asked if it would-be wrong for 
te pray every day during the next week, that it might not 
rain on Saturday afternoon, which was her only season for 
recreation. Being told that it would not, she still wished to 
converse more on the subject with her eldest sister in order 
to gain her opinion more perfectly. She was told that Elijah 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and the request could 
not have been displeasing 40 God, since He granted the peti- 
tion. This seemed to convince her that it might not be im- 
t for her to express a similar desire. The next Satur- 
y afternoon it rained. She felt the disappointment, but 
bore it meekly. ‘‘I have prayed every day aeonshahe week 


that it might not rain this afternoon; and now it rains. Se, | 


I think God intends to teach me that it is not right for mete 
prey for such a thing as that.” 
It is not pretended that little Ellen, though so remarkable 


a child was not free from faults; or that the grace of God, 
which brought forth in her life such rare and lovely fruits, 


entirely eradicated the infirmities of fallen nature. Her 
mother had adopted the excellent practice, too much neg- 
lected by parents, of counting the teachers of her children as 
friends, and treating them with attention and confidence.— 
This mutua lunderstanding, by transmitting toeach other new 
traits, or occasional variations of character, as they unfolded, 
set a double watch over the pupil, and was a powerful aid in 
promoting the great objects of mental and moral improve- 
ment. In consequence of this free intercourse, the mother of 
little Ellen received informationof a fault, which she and one 
of her friends had committed. She imparted to her, in the 
morning, her knowledge of the offence, (which had however 
been committed some time before, and calmly desired her to 
retire to her chamber, and meditate in solitude upon her im- 
Proper conduct. At noon she carried her a slice of bread 
and a glass of water, and s her little table for her. No 
such punishment had ever inflicted on her before; and 


nature of the fault deserved. But she sat down quietly to 
her sad and lone repast. In the course of the afternoon, the 
mother her visit. The little prisoner received her 
at the door, in the most humble and affectionate manner. 
“Oh, mother, can’t you forgive me. God has forgiven me. 
Can’t you forgive me?” 
—o Thee pene tee 
, use ve to him. ve to 
and I know he has forgiven me.” oe 
The mother took her from confinement ; and in restoring 
her to favor told her that she must solicit the pardon of her 
ii. Tuctress, at school, the next morning, with which condi- 


of. || through the week she looked forward with delight to the in- 





tion she faithfully complied. One morning her father said to 
her, “‘ If your mother will permit, you may go to Mr. H——'s 
store and purchase a Bible for me." She rire» went; 
and when it was brought to him he said, “I think I shall 
give you this book, my daughter.” She instantly made a 
grateful curt’sy, her eyes brightening with delight, and said 
“ O thank you, dear father ;— 


To show our souls the way to heaven :” 

Adding with vivacity, “‘ and I will read it through.” In con- 
formity with this promise, she would be found come its 
sacred pages very early in the morning, for she was itu- 
ally an early riser. Such pleasure did she derive from this 
employment, that she was anxious to have her little brother 
partake in it. When her mother came down in the morning, 
she often found that she had been some time dressed, and 
was seated with her arm round his neck, earnestly and pa- 
tiently teaching him to pronounce the words of her beloved 
book. 


She anticipated with much pleasure the quarterly meetings 


, and was happy to unite her voice in a hymn of praise, 


But especially was her attachment ardent to the Sabbath 
School. The appointed lessons were diligently studied, and 


structions she wus accustomed theretoenjoy. Une Saturday 
evening there was a fire in the immediate vicinity of her 


progress of the conflagration, lest the little children belong- 
|| ing to the unfortunate family should suffer. In being assured 
by ber eldest sisters, who went to visit them, that they were 
not hurt, but were quite happy, (it being only a barn, that 
was consumed) she became composed and retired to rest. 
There was, however, in the course of the night two other 
fires, so that she became exceedingly alarmed, and the heavy 
| ringing of bells in the neighborhood, added to the loud cries 
in the streets, and the glare of the flames, wrought painfully 
upon her nervous system. The usual means to sooth her, 
seemed to fail. At length, her eldest sister told her, that 
the indulgence of such fears would impair her usefulness, 
and mentioned the instance of a lady whom she had seen, 
who when a fire was in her own premises, and her services 
were needed, was wholly.unable to help, and occupied the 
time and thoughts of others, in taking care of her. It was 
| affecting to see how her strong love of usefulness strove 
against the terrors that were upon her, and how with tremb- 
\| ling lips she said, ‘‘I must try tobe calm or else, sister says, 





I shall be less useful.” In the dim light of the next morning 
|| she stood beside her mother’s bedside. 

“Oh, mother! I have been so troubled, for fear that I 
should not be well enough to go to the Sabbath school. I 
have hardly slept all night ; and have counted the clock every 
time, only when it struck five.” 

She was, kowever, able to go, and enjoyed the exercises as 
much as usual. She was particularly interested in the ser- 
| mon of her pastor, the Rev. Mr. P. The subject was 
|| Family Government, and it was founded on that passage in 
|| Judges, ‘* How shall we order the child? and how shall we 
do unto him?” She conversed much about the text, and dif- 
erent parts of the discourse, especially about the sons of Eli, 
who were deprived of the benefits of judicious parental dis- 
cipline. In the course of the evening, she asked her sister, 
|| if it was her opinion that we should know each other in 
heaven. ‘ And what will the deaf and dumb do?” said she. 
|| “Will they speak then like us? Will they sing there, as we 
shall? that is, if we are ever permitted to go to heaven.” 
| How little was it imagined by the affectionate group which 
| surrounded her, that the next Sabbath was to be her last on 
earth. In the course of the ensuing week, she appeared to 
have a slight cold, but made nocomplaint, and daily attended 
school. On Saturday noun she came home, and entering the 
room with her accustomed curt’sy, said in a cheerful voice, 
** Mother, I have learned every word of my Sabbath school 
lessons. May I invite a few little girls to spend the after- 
uoon with me 7” She mentioned the names of those whom 
she had selected, and was indulged in her request. They 
came, and the time passed pleasantly together. When they 
took leave, which was before sunset, she asked permission 
to attend her favorite friend and neighbor home, and remain 
half an hour. The mother of that chosen friend, in recur- 
ring, after her death, to every little circumstance of this her 
parting visit, remembered that she requested to be informed 
the moment when her half hour should expire, that she 
might oe her mother by a punctual return. As 
she was tying her bonnet fer ber, she looked up with a sweet 
smile, and inquired, ** Did you know that there was @ prayer 
meeting this afternoon at our minister’s house 1—Yes, there 
was, _ 7 mother ell The words of the little moni- 
tor, gh not inte to convey a reproof of forgetfulness, 
were tenderly treasured up. The next day, while ee: 
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from church, as if some presentiment rested on her mi 
walking homeward,— 





After they separated, ft was observed that she lingered on 
the steps, fondly looking after this chosen and loved compan- 
ion,—her last farewell. The evening was spent seriously, 
but pleasantly in the domestic circle. Her parents had gone 
to attend a meeting, and the eldest gat around ber the 
younger children, superintending them, and promoting such 
conversation and reading ae were consistent with the duties 
of that sacred season. Finding herself much fatigued with 
the duties of her Sabbath School class, which she had walked 
aconsiderable distance to instruct, she proposed to retire 
early, and little Ellen rose to accompany her. accus- 
tomed to bid good night, and make her curt’sy, she did so, 
though none were present but children. It was observed 
that she said, in the swectest tone, and more then once, 
“Goed-night, my dear brothers; a kind good-might.” It 
was her last good-night on earth. We trust she is now 
where the shadow of night shall fall no more for ever. 

_ She said ber prayers, and conversed with her sister on re- 
ligious subjects, especially inquiring about that most solemn 
Christian rite, sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Her 
mother, after returning home, hearing her cough in an unu- 
sual manner, went to her chamber and gave her an appro- 
priate medicine, which she left by the bedside, to be repeated 
if necessary. Before midnight she awoke and coughed again. 
Her elder sister while tenderly administering to her comfort 
discovered that she was convulsed, and felt her head droop 
upon her shoulder. Supposing that she hed fainted, she car- 
ried her to the room of her perents, and laid her in her fath- 
er’s arms, while she sought remedies as for a fainting child, 
which were instantly administered. Medical aid was scm’. 
moned without delay; but all was too late. There was 
neither gasp nor sigh. 

“The life had gone,—the breath had fied ; 
Apd what had been no more must be : 
The lovely form, the welcome tread, 
Ah! where were they! and where was she?" 
| Faith answers, “ It is well with the child.” For surely “ of 
| such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Thus died the dear child of whom this imperfect sketch ‘s 
given, on the 8th of November, 1830, at the age of seven 
years. A post mortem examination decided the fatal dis- 
ease to have been a malformation of the heart. 

_ And were we to inquire what called forth such early love- 
liness and piety, in a character which first developed tenden- 
cies of a different order, the reply would be, that next to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, next to parental discipline and 
prayer, was the tender, faithful, and hallowed influence of 
the ELDEST sisTER. 

_—_—_———— 

Old Age.—The Observer of Trieste states that there is at 
og living at Hildhausen, in Silesia, a man named Hans 

erz, in his 142d year. He has not gone out of doors for 
the last 27 years, but still takes two or three turns in his 
chamber every day. When the weath:r is fine, he opens his 
window and smokes three pipes. He has not been able to 
speak distinctly for six years, but utters a few inarticulate 
sounds, which his grandchildren, who attend him (all hissons 
are dead,) understand. “ This man,” addy the Observer, 
“has lived in three centuries, a thing never witnessed, per 
haps, since the times of the patriarchs.” 

Why not? 102 is an age not unfrequently attained, and a 

man has only to be born in the last month of one century and 
survive over the first month of the third to accomplish the 
remarkable business of living in three centuries. Catch a 
man and try it! There are lots of subjects for the experi- 
ment who were born in the year 1799. 
Oceas.—Almighty, yet gentle power! ‘Thou rushest in 
anger aguinst the earth, and devourest it, and thy vast Bria- 
reus arms encircle its whole circum Yet dost thou 
silence the foaming stream and subdue it into gentle waves ; 
gently dost thou play round thy smiling children, the little 
islands, and dost lick the careless hand that toys with thy sur- 
face, from the passing skiff.—[Jean Paul. 





Poor people down in Maine have a singular method of 
keeping warm during the long, cold nights of winter. They 
have a buckwheat cake made large enough to cover the entire 
bed, like a quilt, and spread over it ‘ piping hot,’ at the time 
of retiring. When made of sufficient thickness it retains its 
heat until morning, when, if a person is too to get up, he 
can make a good breakfast by eating off the as he lies. 





A traveller from this city, stopping at an inn down east, was 
asked how the business men in New-York were getting along. 
“ Oh,” answered the traveller, “ of them have got 

their legs — “How so—has become more ” 
“No, no! I mean that many who formerly rode in their 
coaches, are, now obliged to learn to wnlk.” 








A Frexcuman’s Dernition or Broxen.—" AA! J maik 
von decouverte !—dat is de raison vat fore de lle coll de 
agent Brokair—it is becose venne de personne hav bizzeen- 
esse vid him he become broke!" 








“ Maria, to-morrow you have all lay-things. I 
shall net want them any more” - 


she said to the same dear little friend, with whom she “I 


Matrinony.—Tebin, in his ee mn says, “ All wo- 
men are angels before marriage, is the reason 
their husbands so scon wish them in heaven afterward.” 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1840. 








Business Proapects.—As the commencement of a new 
business season approaches, it may be well to take such ob- 
servations as will aid zo evolve from the condition and bear- 
ings of the Present, the aspects and probabilities of the Fu- 
ture Te many thousands the question—W hat are the com- 
mercial prospects of the Year now opening !—is one of vital, 
imminent importance. We shall endeavor, therefore, to 
throw some light on the subject. 

‘The present condition of our country isanomalous. Through 
the last year, nearly its entire physical force was exerted to 
good purpose and with satisfactory results. It was not a yeor 
of extravagant speeulation or of unwonted luxury. Very lit- 
tle labor was directed into unwise and unprofitable channels ; 
the season was propitious ; and the aggregate of production 
within the United States was probably greater than ever be- 
fore. The harvests were generally bounteous, and the country 
now abounds with all the necessaries and comforts of life. 
Its commerce was active and its shipping profitably employed. 
The country would seem to have enjoyed, and still to enjoy, 
most of the elements of signal prosperity. 

Yet it is not prosperous. On the contrary, pecuniary em- 
barrassments and sacrifice are almost universal. In the midst 
of a most bountiful harvest, the Banks of more than half the 
Union were constrained to suspend the payment of their ob- 
ligations in specie, and though few months have elapsed, but | 
a small portion of them have yet been able to resume. Many | 
of the remainder evidently will not be able in the course of a 
current year, ifever. There has been a general contraction 
of the currency in these States whose Banks have not suspend- | 
cd—a contraction evidently not caused by the suspension, | 
tince its commencement preceded that disaster, but by the 
influences which produced it. The prices of Real Estate, 
Produce, and nearly every thing else, have fallen ruinously, 
and show no signs of improving. 

Our imports for the last year were excessive, and, if the 
Treasury returns may be relied on, largely overbalanced our 
exports. We presume they are correct. They were too 
great, and they will be so, until our Tariff of Duties is revised. 
Banish Paper Money entirely trom the land, and our long | 
list of duty-free articles and our nominal imports on the light 
fabrics of older manufacturing countries, where labor costs 
comparatively nothing, will keep our commercial cities flood: | 
ed with foreign goods. If we do not import them, they will | 
be sent out on speculation, rattled off at auctions, and their | 
price added to the weight of our foreign indebtedness. 

That indebtedness, though it may be larger, is not so bur 
densome now as in 1837. It is principally funded—that is, | 
in the form of State and company stocks, payable in future 
years—of course, making no demand upon us for payment, 
excopt of the interest. The floating or mercantile debt of 
ihe country, save that which has been canceled by insolvency, | 
is now much lighter thun at many former periods. It would | 
seem morally certain that there will be no foreign demand on 
us for specic within the present year so formidable as to en- 
danger the integrity of our solvent Banks or prevent the re-| 
sumption of those which have suspended—unless such de- 
mand shall be created by forced sales of foreign goods in our 
marta, as aforesaid. 

The Sub Treasury Bill and a General Bankrupt Law will 
both, we presume, pass Congress. They ought to go together. 
Whether the latter will be so framed as to provide for the | 
compulsory winding-up of Banks that fail to redeem their 
promises in specie—as was recommended in Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s Extraordinary Message of 1837—is very questionable. 
There was a great clamor raised against that proposition at 
the time, and nobody appeared willing to defend it. Those 

are not always the worst propositions which meet with this 
fate. Undoubtedly, a law of Congress aimed entirely and 
vindictively against Banks and Bankers would be a harsh 

e—perhaps an unwise, destructive one. But, if a 
strong General Bankrupt Law is passed—one giving reme- 
dies to Creditors as well as relief to Debtors—we do not see 
how Banks can decently be exempted from the purview of 
its provisions. At any rate, we trust a good Bankrupt Law 





to render its operation a sensible relief instead of a further | 
embarrassment to the depressed and sorely tried interests of 
the country. \| 


sume, in a shape to produce much immediate effect upon | 


The bill which has passed the Senate makes no change in. 
the medium of payment until the Ist of July next, and then 

only exacts twenty-five per cent. in specie for the year ensu- 

ing. As the Government is likely to be on short allowance | 
through the fiscal year, and will certainly have very little | 
money to hoard, we do not apprehend that any novel and | 
serious inconvenience will be felt from this exaction. Much 

must necessarily depend on the spirit in which the law is ad- 

ministered, and this cannot fail of being a kindly and accom- 

modating one, at least till after the close of the business 

season. 

In fine, our anticipations with regard to the business sca- 
son soon to commence, are briefly as follow: The Currency 
will rather diminish than increase in amount: of course, there 
will be no general appreciation of prices. Cotton, Grain, 

Flour, and ail the staple products of the country will continue 

at low prices; Wool will be lower this season than last. Our 
Imports will be decidedly less than last year, and of course 
the trade of our cities will be diminished, affording employ- 
ment and support to fewer people. There will be less build- 


ing, improving, and outlay of capital generally. There ought | 


Editorial Correspondence. 
Avsany, Tuesday Evening, Feb. 11. 
The Assembly bill authorizing the Comptroller to issue cer= 


The Sub-Treasury Bill will probably pass, but not, we pre- || tain six per cent. Stocks to pay the debt owed by the State 
| to the Safety Fund belonging to the Banks, passed the Senate 


Commerce or the Currency, whatever its ultimate bearings. on Saturday by a party vote. 


| The Resolutions of the Assembly adverse to the passage 
of the Sub-Treasury bill by Congress, have been debated in 
| the Senate for the last four days. Gen. Root opened the dis- 
\cussion on Friday in a general review of the Financial his- 
|tory of the country from the days of the Revolution, and 
j concluded on Saturday in a severe condemnation of the finan- 
cial policy of the late and present General Administrations. 
He was followed in reply by Mr. Paige who concluded to- 


(day. A brief but spirited discussion between Col. Young and ° 


Mr. Sibley followed. Certain propositions of amendment 


| offered by Mr. D. S. Dickinson, condemning a National Bank 


and the system of Deposite in State Banks, were rejected. A 
strong desire was manifested to terminate the discussion to- 
day, but Mr. A. B. Dickinson expressing a desire to speak, the 
Committee ot the Whole agreed to sit again, by a vote of 13 
to 12. 

A bill to authorize the County Clerk of Chautauque Co. to 
| perform certain duties of Treasurer of that County, (there 
being two persons now claiming to be Treasurer, while the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, who has charge of the 
School Fund will recognize neither. This bill authorises the 


siveche dainty eulianiiaied enbtinainn, Seem | County Clerk to receive the County's portion of the School 
‘ * | Money, and distribute it to the several towns.) It passed to 


end those who have hitherto lived by trade, from our citiesto }.._  . . 

, t h ° 
the country—a diversion of industry from the ways of traffic | a reading to-day, after some forty debates by a vote of 
and fancy employment to substantial agricultere. Our Man- | : 
ufactures ought not to droop—they are more necessary to us 
than ever, now that we are less able than we have been to 
purchase largely of Europe, and when so much labor is likely 
to be thrown out of its accustomed channels. The South 
should plant less Cotton and turn her attention in part to 
some other staple if she would have her industry adequately | ot ‘ te eas 
rewarded. Unforescen events may suddenly change the en- \ pred tg ce — position’ in this vex- 
tire aspect of affairs; but, without such change, we do not | The bill repealing the act by which Cousty Judges are 


anticipate any general relief from existing pecuniary embar- authorized to participate with Boards of Supervisors in the 


EHS Sy out botren Sune. | appointment of County Treasurers, Superintendents of the 


Massacuvsetrs.—The License Law of 1838, restricting | Poor, &c. having passed the Senate, will probably come up 
the sale of spirituous liquors to fifteen gallons, has been re- t in the Assembly as soon as the debate on the Right of Peti. 
pealed by a concurrent vote of the Legislature. On Thurs- || tion is concluded. 

day of last week, the bill repealing it finally passed the Sen- '' Several propositions for Legal Reform—the reduction of 
ate bya vote of 27 10 10. It only waits the signature of the | osts, discouragement of petty suits, &.—have been intro- 
Governor, and will take effect in thirty days bylaw. It is un- | duced in either House, and will come up in duecourse. They 


The Resolutions introduced by Mr. J. A. King, protesting 
,against the Resolution lately adopted at Washington, by 
|| which all petitions relating to Slavery and the Slave Trade 
are heneeforth to be rejected, have been pretty constantly de- 
bated in the Assembly for five or six days past. Nearly all 
the speaking Members, and some who were never before sus- 


| conditional, and with it will expire all the pending actions of are generally before one or the other Committee on the Jadi- 


the Commonwealth, which amount to about 500. ciary at present. The impression becomes deeper that some 


The vote in the House on the repeal was 295 Yeas to 172 | Y®FY decided measure of Law Reform is required by public 
sentiment, and must be matured. 


Nays. The Boston Post thus classifies the vete with regard | 
Resolutions recommending a General Bankrupt Law will 


to party politics: “Of the Democrats in the House, 188 | a a 
voted for repeal, and but 39 against it; Democratic majority probably pass both Houses with little or NO Opposition, G. 


for repeal 149. Of the Whigs, 107 voted for repeal, includ- | Texyessee.—An attempt has been made to withdraw the 
ing 24 Liberals, and 133 against it; Whig majority against | restriction upon the Bank of Tennessee, prohibiting the issue 
repeal 26. Of the Whigs prcper, but $2 were for repeal and of notes under the denomination of $5. A bill brought into 
133 against it. \| the House for that purpose was rejected on the 15th of Jan. 

On the 8th, the resolutions adopted by the Legislatures of py q majority of 10. The vote stood 31 for and 41 aguinst 
Maine, Vermont and Missouri, in relation to the Public | the proposition. 
Lands; those of Missouri on the subject of Slavery; and | The Legislature have chosen Gen. Alexander Anderson, 
those of New-Jersey regarding the rejection of her Represen- | of Knox, U. S. Senator in the place of the Hon. Hugh L. 
tatives in Congress, were referred to the Special Committees | White, resigned. 
of the Senate selected for that purpose. | On the 27th inst. the House concurred in the Senate's reso- 
- ; | lution to remove the Seat of Government to Murfreesboro’. 

Itttxo1s. —The Legislature was to have adjouraed on the | The bill requiring the Governor to subscribe $125,000, on 
3d inst. The Senate passed a bill to repeal the law author | 1 .1,,1¢ of the State, to the Memphis and La Grange Railroad, 
izing any further public works. It prohibits the commission- las soon as the whole of the private stock is paid in, or, in 
ers from paying out any money except for work already done, | a:hor words, to change the said Corporation from the one- 
and no damages to be allowed for right of way except where | half system, after having been rejected by the casting vote of 
the road is actually built. The vote was 22 to 18. In the | che Speaker in the House, has passed to its third reading in 
House on the 17th ult. a similar bill passed to its third read- | 4.6 Senate by a vote of 36 to 30. 
ing by a vote of 52 to 30. a 

On the 21st a bill passed the House by a vote of 53 to 32, | Towa.—The Territorial Legislature has adjourned. A 
to revive the charter of the State Bank, which has been for- || special session was appoint d to take place on the second 
feited by suspension. The conditions of revival are—that it Monday of July next, for the purpose of making © new ap- 
shall not make any loan on a hypothication of its stock ; part _ portionment of the representation of the Territory. As this 
with any of its specie, nor make loans ebove $10,000. The work is to be accomplished before the next election and the 
directors are restricted. On its failure to comply with these | 














will be passed, and that all paltry calculations of party ad- 
vantage will be laid aside in framing and perfecting it, so as 





requisitions, its charter shall be immediately suspended. to defer that event until about the lst of October. 


taking of the census, it is anticipated that it will be necessary - 
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PennsyLvania.—The effect of the Governor’s Message 
seems to have been quite beneficial to the money interests. 
The State loan of $870,000 was taken by the U. S. Bank, 
which invited the other Banks to participate in it. This was 
readily accomplished, leaving but $415,000 to be furnished by 
that institution. The bill compelling the Banks to resume 
payments has not yet passed the Senate, and it is moreover 
thought that if passed at all, the time of resumption will be 
fixed about the Ist of May next. A bill authorizing an ad- 
ditional loan of $50,000 to pay the interest on the State Debt 
has been introduced into the Legislature. 

It is not probable from the recent everts that the late move- 
ment to annul the charter of the U. S. Bank will be seriously 
persisted in. 

Vircixia.—The election for Governor by the Lexislature 
was postponed on the Ist until the 11th inst. On the 3d, a 
Message was received in the House of Delegates, accompa- 
nied by certain resolutions passed by the New-Jersey Legis- 
lature, condemning the course of Congress in relation to the 
five contested seats. The subject was referred to a Select 
Committee by a vote of 73 to 36. 

On the 2d, a joint election was had for Brigadier General 
in the 3d Brigade, to succeed General Gordon, who was a 
short time ago promoted. Col. Alexander Brown, of Nel- 
son, was elected over Thomas J. Randolph, by a vote of 56 
to 60. 


Micuicax.—The Legislature of this State have had before 
them a proposition to prohibit the circulation of Bank bills 
less than five dollars. A resolution to that effect, after be- 
ing referred to the Committee of Banks in the Senate, was 


reported against, and consequently lost. 
On the 30th ult. the President of the Senate a ed 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


XXVEth CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE.... ---- Wednesday, Feb. 5. 

Mr. Calhoun took the floor on the subject of Assumption 
of State Debts, and spoke more than an hour in opposition 
to the project. His main object was tocondemn the Distri- 
bution policy, and to show that the Tariff of 1828 was the 
cause of all the accumulated evils which have since disorder 
ed the finances of the country. He contended that a distri- 
bution would be assumption. 

He was followed by Mr. Preston, who thought that a dis- 
cussion was out of place, inasmuch as no proposition of the 
kind had been made—and moved to lay Mr. Grundy’s report 
and resolutions on the table. The motion was negatived by 
16 to 29. 

The question was then taken on printing the report and 
carried: Yeas 36; Nays 8. Jt was then made the special 
order for Monday next. 

In the Howse, a great number of memorials and petitions 
| were presented. On the requisition of Mr. Randolph of N. 
|| J. the Speaker announced that he had received certain reso 

lutions from the General Assembly of that State, in relation 
| to the course of the House touching the contested seats, and 
| declined to present them because they were addressed to 
him, not as Speaker, but as a Member of the House. A 
discussion on the Speaker's course occupied the remainder of 
the day. 

In the Senate on Thursday, Mr. Linn submitted a motion 
requesting the opinion of the Secretary of War in regard to 
the expediency of establishing a line of Military posts along 
the Missouri into the passes of the Rocky Mountains usually 
traversed by expeditions to the mouth of the Columbia.— 
The same gentleman offered the following resolution which 








that he had received a Message from the Governor, approv- 
ing of a joint resolution authorizing a suspension of the Pub- 
lic Works. A resolution passed the House on that day, au- 
thorizing a settlement of the State accounts with the Michi- 
gan State Bank. 

The Report of the Committee of Finance in the Senate 
states the present Internal Improvement debt of the State at 
$494,504, as far as ascertained, exclusive of all appropria- 
tions, and the Committee recommend the suspension of any 
farther expenditures for that object, until a careful revision 
of the whole system shall be effected. 


AvLaBamMa.—The House has passed a bill authorising the 
non-paying specie banks in that State to continue suspended 
until the Ist of July, 1841. Also authorising the Planters’ 
and Merchants’ Bank of Mobile and the Bank of Mobile, to 
to issue Post Notes having not more than 12 months to run, 
should they deem it advisable so todo. The amountao issued 
by each Bank, must not, however, at any one time, exceed 
$500,000. 

Before this bill passes the Senate it will probably undergo 
considerable modification. 


On10.—A bill has been introduced and is under discussion 
in the Legislature, having for ite object the arresting of the 
Internal Improvement system. On the Ist inst. it passed to 
its third reading in the House by a vote of 52 to 8. 








Inp1ana —The Whig Convention of this State has nomi- 
nated Samuel Bigler, of Rush County, for Governor, and 
Samuel Hall, of Gibson Couniy, for Lieutenant Governor. 





Senatorial Nominations —The following gentlemen have | 
been nominated for the State Senate of Connecticut: Ist Dis- | 
trict, Julius Catlin uf New-Haven; 24, Thaddeus Welles of | 
Glastenbury; 8th, Jacob W. Kinney of Norwich. 





E> The Hon. Samuel G. Andrews, Clerk of the Senate 
of this State, who was recently elected Mayor of Rochester, 
has resigned the latter office. 

Small Notes.—A resolution has passed the Maryland | 
House of Assembly on the 27th of January, by a vote of 47 | 
to 10, declaring the inexpediency of permitting the issue of 
small bills by the Banks. 

UP Hon. T. A. Howard has been nominated as the Ad- 
ministration candidate for Governor by the State Convention. 


UF Judge Moore is the Whig Candidate for Congress in 


was adopted: That the Committee on Pensions he instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of authorising the payment to 
orphans of deceased pensioners the amount coming to them ; 
bat not to make this fund liable for the debts of the deceased. 

Mr. Preston's resolution requiring information in regard to 
the Cumberland road, on motion of Mr. Clay, of Ala., was 
| then taken up by a vote of 22 to 15. 

In the House, the Speaker submitted the correspondence 
between himself and the Governor of N. J. in relation to the 
disputed seats, which was read. It was as follows: 1. A 
letter from Governor Pennington, transmitting copies of a 
preamble and resolutions of the Legislature of that State, 
and requesting that the same be laid before Congress. The 
letter was addressed to the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Virginia. 2. The Speaker's 
reply, acknowledging the receipt of the above communica- 
tion, but declining to present it tothe House, as it seemed to 
deny his title to the office of Speaker, and the right of those 
who had chosen him for that office. This reply raises no ob- 
jection to the resolutions themselves, or of the right to adopt 
them. Copies of them to be retained until the Speaker 
should be advised of any other disposition desired to be made 
of them. 

The reading of this correspondence was done at the request 
of the House, and in order to obviate the necessity of sus- 


printing it, which was agreed to: Yeas 94; Nays 92. 

The Speaker then laid befure the House, the proceedings 
of a meeting of the minority of the New-Jersey Legislature, 
having an opposite bearing—and a debate recurring in regard 
to laying on the table a:d printing, this disposition of the 
matter was moved and carried: Yeas 155; Nays 1. 

A large number of memorials and petitions were presented, 
when the House adjourned. 

In the Sewate, on Friday, Mr. Norvell of Michigan, pre- 
sented the credentials of Augustus T. Porter, elected a Sen- 
ator from that State, for six years, from the fourth of March 
last. Mr. Porter then came forward, was qualified, and took 
his seat. 

A petition from the sureties of Samuel Swartwout, pre- 
sented by Mr. Wright, praying for a compromise of their 
liabilities, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The resolution of Mr. Preston calling for information from 
the Treasury Department, as to whethe: the estimates for 
the current year, included any appropriation for the continu- 
ance and improvement of the Cumberland Road was taken up. 


pending the rules. A debate then arose on the question of |) 





ee 
on the President to obtain information and to communicate 
to the Senate, whether in the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and in the estimate therein contained, there 
was included any appropriation for the Cumberland Road, 
and if not, whether the omission was unintentional, or de- 
signed by him, and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Tappan moved the indefinite postponement of the res- 
olution—Ayes 22, Nays22—atie. The Vice-President voted 
in the negative: so the motion was lost. 

The substitute of Mr. Young, was for Mr. Preston's reso- 
lution, and then the question being taken on the reselution 
thus amended, was vegatived, and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Jones, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means, moved that the House resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, in order to take up the Bill making ap- 
propriations for the Revolutionary and other Pensioners of 
the United States, for the year 1840. 

This motion was carried in the affirmative, and the House 
went into Committee, Mr. Lincoln of Mass., in the Chair. 

Mr. Rice Garland read a document which stowed that 
$1,400,000 were now in the hands of the pension agents, 
who were principally partizans of the Administration. 

Mr. Waddy Thompson spoke against the proposition for 
making appropriations in advance to these agents, when it 
was notorious that the Government would soon be obliged to 
ask for an issue of Treasury notes. 

At half past four o'clock the Committee rose without com- 
ing to any decision; and the House adjourned. 

The Sexate did not sit on Saturday. 


In the House, Mr. Casey, of Illinois, presented a memo- 
rial, praying for the continuance of the Cumberland Road, 
and moved to refer it to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report a bill oy one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, for each of the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, to be ex led on the National Road 

in said States, in the year 1840, under the direction of the 
| War Department; said appropriations to be subject to all 
| the restrictions and conditions of former appropriations on 
| said road. 
| Mr. Pickens rose, and after declaring that the resolution 
| amounted to cb oe ee fer bringing the Cumberland Road 
bill directly under discussion, moved to lay it en the table. 
| After some debate, the motion was put and resulted: Yeas 
,86; Nays 112. 
Mr. Biddle, of Pa. then obtained the floor, and made a 
| speech of remarkable power, in the course of which he com- 
| mented very sharply on the conduct of Mr. Wick, and in re- 
| ply to him, showed how completely the Executive had been 
| governed, in reference to this road, by electioneering motives. 
| The administration, he maintained, placed its estimates at 
a certain amount, and then declined to take the responsibility 
_of any appropriations beyond the amount of these estimates ; 
| while, at the same time it would endeavor to take credit for 
being favorable to the object for which the appropriation was 
made, in those sections of country where that object is pov- 
ular. Mr. B. pursued the topic of the habitual deception 
| practised by ‘the party’ for some time, and gave a number 
of striking iustrations of it. 
| When he closed, Mr. Reynolds of Ohio, took the floor, 
and said he wished to separate the great interests of the 
| Cumberland Road from politics and political speeches. He 
_ would not enter into a contest in making discussions of that 
| character with his friend from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Biddle here rose, and reminded Mr. Reynolds that he 
| would not have departed from the merits of the resolutions, 
had not the member from Indiana, (Mr. Wick,) under the 
pretext of personal explanation, made a general defence of 
the government, and lauded the candor and fair dealing of 
the Executive. He took issue with him on those points, and 
therefore had made his political remarks. 
aoe oa — advocate, -“ some length, 

propriety and im nce of continui a ° 
tiuns for the Cumberland | Road. a —_ 
Mr. Mason, of Ohio, followed, but before he had spoken 
half a dozen sertences, there was a motion made for adjourn- 
ment, which was agreed to. 

IN SENATE..... - Monday, Feb. 10. 
A petition was presented by Mr. Sturgeon, from Pa. pray- 
| ing that no new State may be admitted into the Union whose 
constitution tolerates Slavery. 
A... any from the Select Committee on the subject of 
‘on Territory, offered an important report in relation 
to the Territory, prepared Mr. Greenough, transla 
clerk of the Bt ee — 
Mr. Preston complimented the work, and recommended 
the attention of the te to it, and concluded with a motion 











the third district of Mississi 
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Mr. Young of Illinois, offered substitute for this, calling 
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as soon as the question connected with the northeastern boun- 
dary was disposed of. 

Mr. Linn spoke of the report as very able, and calculated 
to occupy the attention of the country by and by. 

Mr. Sevier, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. King opposed the print- 
ing of more than the usual number of copies. 

Mr. Clay said there was no danger in relation to the open 
discussion of the subject as Mr. Sevier had suggested. It 
bad been elaborately discussed by the Committee of the two 
Houses of Congress—by an ex-President and a distinguished 
Secretary of State—and treated elaborately by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Mr. Clay said he was surprised at 
the opposition of some Senators to the printing of 25,000 
extra copies especially as they had last week voted for the 
printing of 30,000 extra copies of a report which he held in 
his hand (in relation to State debts) the whole number of 
which was not worth one copy of the report proposed to be 


printed. 
ting the usual and 


The question was then taken upon 
extra numbers, and they were > 

Mr. Grundy's Report and resolutions on the assumption of 
State Debts, was called up as the special order. 

Mr. Grundy moved that the question be taken separately 
and hy yeas and nays, o each of the resolutions. 

Mr. Crittenden moved two resolutions as substitutes. The 
first of the resolutions pce: Mr. C. declared that the 
Senate, in the report which it had adopted, meant not to im- 
pugn the motives of the States—to tax their right, or doubt 
the propriety of doing what they had thought proper to do. 

he d lution declared that it would be expedient 
and proper to distribute the procecds of the public lands 
among the several States, rata. 

Mr. Crittenden d the substitutes in some brief and 
appropriate remarks, designed to show the superior value of 
his resolutions over those of the Select Committee. 

Mr C. made another war upon the resolutions of the Se- 
lect Committee, the mere abstract propositions, as he called 
them. It was unconstitutional, the resolutions declared, for 
the general government to assume the debts of the States, 
One of the very first acts of the government was to assume 
the debts of the States at the nization of the government. 

Mr. Allen, of Ohio, ex the desire to speak upon 
the subject before the Senate, and it was passed by informally 
until to-morrow, when it will be brought up. 

The Senate adjourned after an executive session. 

In the Hovsz, a resolution was offered calling on the Post 
Master General for information in relation to the mails be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bell, of Tenn., introduced his bill, designed to arrest 
and punish the improper interference in elections of Execu- 
tive officers. The bill has been before the House for three 


ressions past. 





IN SENATE........ Tuesday, Fed. 13. 

Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from the city of Phil- 
adelphia in reference to the employment of blood hounds in 
the Florida war. 

Mr. Buchanan asked for the — of the memorial.— 
Being read, Mr. Benton much excited, said the memorial 
carve from women and children, he supposed. 

Mr. Buchanan repelled the charge. The memorial was 
not signed by women and children, as has been alleged, but 
they were from among all sects, and of both political parties. 
Some of them were the personal friends of the Senator from 
Missouri, and the petitioners he knew to be among the best 
informed of the citizens. 

Mr. Benton replied with some asperity. The petitioners 
might be respectable, but they were not, as Mr. Buchanan 
had asserted, well informed. Mr. Benton proceeded to deny 
the assumption of the fact which he said was contained in 
the petition, that the War Department had employed blood 
hounds in the Florida service. Any such allegation was not 
true. 

Mr. Preston, said he was surprisod and gratified to hear 
the remarks, which the two tors had made. They 
seemed to deny the charge which had been made, that blood 
hounds had been used. This was not sufficient. The ques- 
tion was whether they had been imported. Unquestionably 
they had been imported, for, Mr. Preston said, he knew the 
officer who had come from Havana to Florida with them- 
They could not be used except under the direction of the 
War Department. That department had control over them. 

Mr. Benton followed, and read one of the memorials. 
The petitioners he said were wretchedly misinformed. Ma- 
king his remarks he to comment upon the fast- 
nesses of the Indians in Florida, and the necessity of using 
strong measures to defeat them. 

Mr. Lumpkin, of Geo, said, that the older he grew the 
more opposed he was tu wars. But he saw no vbjection to 
em fe blood hounds. He could show from the statute 
hoi of some of the States of the Union, that premiums 
had b-en paid upon an improved breed of hounds. 

Mr. Benton said he should make no motion upon the ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Buchanan remarked that he bad purposely avoided 


Caroline, who had spoken, were upon the Committee of Mil- 
itary affairs, and could do justice to all concerned. The me- 
morials without further discussion went to the Committee on 
Military affairs. Mr. Benton is chairman of the committee. 
Mr. Preston, from the joint committee on the ‘ibrary, re- 
ported a bill for the free importatien of works of fine arts, 
when wrought by American artists. 

A resolution was adopted, calling upon the Secretary of 
War for irformation in relation to the expediency of extab- 
lishing military posts on the route from the Missouri river to 
a Rocky Mountains, for the protection of the American fur 

e. 

The special order of the day was called for at one o'clock, 
and Mr. Allen commenced his speech upon the question of 
State debts, or the resolutions of the Select Committee in 
relation to the assumption of State debts. 

Mr. A. comme with a profound philosophical disquisi- 
tion in regard to government in generai. Leaving this in- 


The Rains.—The late wet weather has been productive of 
numerous freshets in different parts of the country. From 
the Albany Evening Journal, we learn that theriver has broken 
up a Waterford and Troy, causing considerable loss of pro- 
perty. The Railroad Bridge over the North sprout of the 
Hudson River was swept off. The water was rising over the 
wharves at Albany on Tuesday, but the late cold change, it 
was thought, came in season to prevent any extensive damage. 

The Ohio river at Cincinnati rose twelve feet ir. 48 beurs, 
on Ist and 2d inst. The Gazette of that city says that at 
noon on the 2d “ it was still rising with great rapidity, bring- 
ing down immense quantities cf ice, and with this flat boats 
and rafts from above. A report has reached town of the 
destruction of two steamboats a few miles below the city. 
A great number of freight boats have been carried away from 





troduction, he went to English history, to the reign of James 


of Orange. The reign of William was the effect of a revo- 
lution which brought to pass three results which have ever 
since had important Learings on the world, and are the foun- 
dation of the p t system of Government both in Europe 
and this country. These were the abolition of the then ex- 
isting doctrince of the Divine Right of Kings—a denial of the 
right of Kings to tax the people without the consent of Parlia 
ment—and the establishment of the doctrine that Kings only 
derived their power from the people. 

| Mr. Allen then proceeded to make an argument on the fact 
| that money was essential to the Government. He said that 





| foundation of the reign of William stood upon a contract that 
the King should not tax the people. But William had been 
but six years in power when be established a banking insti- 
| tution, and that the bank of England. This Bank was erect 
ed in the Cabinet before it was thought of in the House of 
Commons. It was the first bank of Deposite, Discount and 
and Circulation, the world had ever known. 
There was no Bank in the United States, not one which 
was not under the immediate, direct, and positive influence 
of the British. The 200,000,000 which we owed England 
was a part of the English debt of 500,000,000 sterling of the 
debt of the British Government, and we Americans must be 
taxed to pay the British foreign debts. 
Mr. Allen excused himself for not debating the subject be- 
| fore the Senate, because he did not consider that it was a 
technical . ame oe upon it asa great whole—as 
one great system over the le. 
In the House—The me aterm ar Mr. Goin. of Illinois, 


| Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to report 

“eo in favor of the Road, was taken up. 

H r. Sampson Mason, of Ohio, continued and concluded 
his speech in favor of the Cumberland Road. The member 


tem. Law and right, expediency and duty, all cry out, he 
| said, for the continuance of the measure. 

Mr. Mason continued to speak till near 3 o'clock and was 
succeeded by Mr. Parris of Maine, on the opposite of the 


question, when 


| an adjournmert, which motion prevailing, the House there- 
_ upon, before 4 o'clock adjourned. 


Naval.—the U.S. brig Boxer, arrived here on the 8th inst. 


| cember, bringing specieto the amount of more than $100,000, 
| consigned to Howland & Aspinwalland others. The follow- 
| ing is a list of the officers of the Boxer: W. C. Nicholson, 


| S. W. Kellogg, surgeon; J. L. Parker, passed midshipmen ; 
| J. S. Ridgeley, W. B. Moore, midshipmen; H. D. Jones, 
| captain's clerk; J. Griffin acting gunner. 





0 Ia accordance with instructions from the Department 
Mr. Collector Hoyt is to reduce the compensation of the night 
inspectors of the Custom House from $1 75 to $1 50 per day. 

&F The Hon. Rice Garland, M. C. from Louisiana, has | 
been confirmed by the Senate of that State as Judge of the 
Supreme Cou:t. It is said that Mr. Garland will immedi- 
ately resign his seat for the pupose of accepting the appoint- 
ment. 

0 Gommodore Jones is spoken of as a member of the 
Board Commissioners in the place of Com. Chauncey, re- 
cently deceased. 

0G” The Hon. Publius R. R. Pray, Associate Judge of 
the High Court of Errors and Appeals, died at his residence 
in Pearlington, Haneock Co., Miss., on the 11th ult., aged 





en into a discussion of the subject. 
The Beustor from Missouri, and the Senator from South 





the Second and his successor William the Third, the Prince 


| these remarks were designed to introduce his speech. The | 


presented a week since, and the motion to refer it to the | 


| went into a long and labored argument in defexce of the sys- | 


Mr. Hoffman of New-York, obtained the floor and moved | 


from Rio de Janeiro, whence she sailed on the 12th of De- | 


, Keutenant commanding; T. T. Craven, J. B. Cutting, lieu- | 
| tenants: S. Forest, purser; B. F. Shattuck, acting master; | 


our landing below Vine-street, and several from the vicinity 
|| of Deer creck. The largest cables snapped like pipe-stems, 
| when struck by the floating ice, most of which had the ap- 
|| pearance of being shore ice. The ground here is covered 
with snow to the depth of four inches, which fell on Friday. 
|| Weather clear and pleasant, with a slight thaw.” 

| The Delaware River has experienced a similar rise. 
|| Trenton State Gazette has the following : 


The warm weather and rains last week started the ice in the 
| Delaware, for about eight miles above Trenton and yesterday 
afternoon, it had collected at the Falls, above the bridge, in 
|| an immense dam, higher than the level of the eye, as it was 
|| viewed from the axe factory. Fears were entertained that 
| the breaking of this barrier to the floods, would cause much 
|| destruction of property below. About midnight the accumu- 
| lated waters started the ice, and drove the greater portion 
below the bridge, where it again became jammed, and the 
| river began to rise above the level at which it stood last eve- 
|| ning. This morning the masses of ice were yet moving, and 
|| drove in the walls of the new foundry of James M. Redmond, 
| which had just been put into operation, by Messrs. Sutton, 
Davis & Crook. Tie west wing, three stories high, fell, on 
\ the side next the river, carrying down the entire roof and 
damaging the river end of the north part of the foundry. 
|| The loss of machinery and fixtures must be considerable.— 
| The walls of the building were not so strong as those of the 
|| old Coxe factory which stands near the foundry, and has re- 
sisted the floods for years. 

The ice has risen to such a hight, in the neighborhood of 
|| the steamboat wharf, that boats are used in passing from 
|| house to house. We are informed that a house on the side 

of the bank at Lambreton has been carried away, a house 
|| that had stood, for more than thirty years, the breaking up 
|| of the river. 
The river is still’ rising. Unless the ice should speedily 
give way, great destruction may be caused by the flood. 
| The breaking up of the ice in the Susquehanna caused a de- 
|| tention of the Baltimore cars on Wednesday last. The large 
|| boat used in crossing not being able to make its way among 
| the masses of ice. Our Southern mails were consequently 
delayed. 
| C.M. Price, Esq, evlitor of the Mississippian, has been 
} elected State Printer by the Legislature. 
CH The Hon. S. Rusk, Chief Justice of Texas, it is said, 
will shortly resign his office, and Chancellor G. M. Bibb of 
Kentucky and Judge Lipscomb of Alabama are spoken of as 


likely to be candidates for the vacancy. 

(G There is some trouble with the Tombigbee Bank at 
Columbus, Miss. Four of the Directors and the Attorney 
| have suddenly left the Institution. Cause not ascertained. 

0G Senor Ruiz, who has been imprisoned in the Egyp- 
tian tombs ever since the capture of the Amistad, procured 
bail and was liberated on Tuesday last. 

0G Several large failures have recently occurred at New- 
Orleans, smounting it is said, to about one million of dollars. 

0G The Ohio river is choaked up with floating ice. One 
of the steamboats was eleven days in ascending from Wheel- 
ing to Cincinnati, and had on board about one hundred bags 
of back mails. 

(> Mr. David C. Corey, ot Battenville, Washington Co., 
N. Y., while superintending his factory at that place, was 
caught in the machinery and instantly crushed to death. Mr. 
C. was the Adm. candidate for the Assembly in that County 
at the recent election, and a brother of J. A. Corey of Sara- 
toga, Springs. 

(F The body of Gen. Robert T. Lytle, who recently died 
at New-Orleans, was interred at Cincinnati, with every mark 
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great professional integrity and perseverance. 


45 years. Judge P. was a native of Maine, etoant <5 


of respect, on the 5th inst. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





Ratest Poreign News. 


From Eneiaxp.—By the packet Philadelphia, arrived | 
here last Saturday, we received London papers to the 27th 
of December. Money matters were about the same as at) 
the last dates. The news by the British Queen gave evident 
satisfaction to the commercial int r ted with the 
United States. It was generally believed that mercantile af- 
fairs had taken a more favorable turn on this side of the At- | 
Jantic, and that this state of things would have a correspond- 
ing effect abroad. The ship President had arrived from New- 
York with 1800 barrels of flour. M. Sauzet, the ‘ Adminis- 
tration’ candidate, had been elected President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, by a handsome majority. The French 
have gained further advantages over the troops of Abd-el- 
Kader, in the neighborhood of Algiers. The Carlist Gene- 
ral Cabrera, in Spain, has been repulsed in an attack upon 
Berga. 

From Jamaica.—Papers to the 10th of Jan. have been 
received. The Legislature of that Island are engaged in 
devising a thorough law reform. The result of the recent 
elections has been in favor of several black candidates. The 
arrival of Samuel Whitmarsh, Esq , of Northampton, Mass., 








is announced, with that of a large supply of mulberry plants, 


for the purpose of introducing the extensive culture of silk 
on the Island. 


From Cuixa.—A letter received at Boston from J. Bales- 
teir, Esq., U. S. Consul at Singapore, states that on the 9th 
of September, American vessels in China were obtaining $4 
and $5 freight per bale of cotton, and 25 cents per foot for 
measurement goods, from Hong Kong to Whampoa, and from 


$30 to $35 per ton to the United States. 





From La Prata.—A letter to the Journal of Commerce 
dated Nov. 21 states that an express had that morning ar- 


| M. Saligny, minister from France, arrived at Galveston, on 


, scoured the country and thrashed the Cherokees, has returned. 
| Later.—Dates to the 25th ult. have been received in New- 
‘Orleans. : Col. Barnard C. Bee has been appointed Minister || The Senate to-day passed the ea ig . 
Sten States, and Nathan Amory, Esq. Seceretary of | Clerk of Chautauque to officiate as Treasurer, during the pend 
gation. The Senate have confirmed the nomination of | ing coritroversy between two claimants of the office, by a vote 
James H. Starr, Esq. as Secretary of the Treasury. John | of 21 to 5. 
oe - nd ate Judge re: 2 ar stated, has H The Resolutions adverse to the Independent Treasury, so 
nm appoint ostmuster General of Texas. termed, were also i to their final at a late hour, 
| after further debate by Messrs. A. B. Dickinson, Young, 
| Sibley, and D. S. Dickinson. Tho amendments proposed by 
Urrer Canapa.—The House of Assembly of this Pro-| the latter were rejected, 16 to 9, and the Resolutions passed 
,vince recently addressed a letter to the Governor General | by a similar vote—strictly a party one. 
on the subject of the estates of convicted traitors, and receiv- | In the Assembly, the Resolutions protesting against the 
ed the following pithy reply: ‘‘ The confiscation of the pro-| Resolution or Rule adopted by the House of Representatives 
perty of traitors to the Crown is a legal consequence of their #t Washington, rejecting all Anti-Slavery Petitions, were 
conviction, and the estates of such as have incurred this pe- | again debated to a late hour, when the Previous Question was 
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‘the 24th. Congress is expected to adjourn on the 30th. 





| malty are now vested in her Majesty.” | 

i> A letter from Cuba, dated Jan. 25, says: The crop 
of Muscovado sugar will be unusually great and of superior 
quality. Those who have to pay $8 to $10 per bhd. for cart- || 
ing to the place of embarkation, and then a coasting freight 
to the shipping port, and other charges, will find very little | 
nett proceeds. if 


New-Brunswick and the Boundary Question.—In the St. |, 
John Gazette of the 30th of January, we have the specch of 
Sir John Harvey, the Governor, on the opening ef the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. Sir John felicitates the members on the 
prosperous condition of the coloay, &c. &c.; and informs 
them that measures are in active progress for the construc- |, 
tion of a canal connecting the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf) 
of St. Lawrence. The only alb to the boundary dispute | 
is that made in the following paragraph : 

“‘I will not conclude this address without expressing to _ 
you the confident expectation which I entertain, that the re- 
sult of the exploration, of certain parts of the disputed ter- 
ritory which has been made by ¢ issioners inted by 








called and sustained, and the Resolutions passed—only 10 


| votes in the negative. Mr. Mann of Oneida asked to be ex- 


cused from voting, but was refused the privilege, and voted 
in the affirmative. a. 


Coxcress.—The Senate, on Wednesday, were occupied 
with a long debate onan Abolition memorial, between Messrs. 
Clay, Calhoun, Tappan, Tallmadge, and others. The ques- 
tion of reception was then raised and laid on the table. 

In the Hovss, the unfinished business of yesterday was 
first in order : the appropriation for the Cumberland Road. 

Mr. Hoffman, of N. Y., was entitled to the floor and occu- 
pied it about an hour. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Ala. an Administration Member, followed 
in opposition to the Road—alleging the unconstitutionality 
of Congress to prosecute Internal Improvements. 

Mr. Howard, of Indiana, also a supporter of the Adminis- 





tration, spoke in favor of the measure. 


Mr. Pickens, of S. C. obtained the floor, but gave way to 


rived from the army sent against the Revolutionists, to say her majesty for that purpose, will enable her majesty’s gov- the Speaker to present a number of documents which had been 


they had embarked to the number of 900 at the river ‘Ajo’ 
for Montevideo in several small vessels there, and also on 
board the French brig of war Daseas. The principal persuns 
engaged in it, with many officers cacaped, but some were 
taken end shot. The head of Gen. Castillis is in the public | 
square at Dolores. No mercy is shown to the prisoners, and | 
it is said they will all be shot. A body of about 600 are yet 
in arms near Bahia Blanca, and will doubtless share the same 
fate. Letters from the army in Entre Rios sent against Gen. 
Lavalle, state that the two armies are in sight of each other, 
and an action was daily expected. 





Frou Rio Janerro —An arrival at Charleston brings the 
intelligence that the French fleet of sixteen sail had all ar- 
rived at Rio, and would sail in about ten days fur Buenos 
Ayres, to strengthen the blockading spuadron at that place. — 


Matamoras.—We have at jast received authentic intelli- 
gence respecting the movements of the Federalists on this 
place. It seems that the city was invested by General Ca- 
nailes about Dec. 6, and some skirmishing ensued in the 
town, which resulted in the withdrawal, for the present, of | 
the federal troops to Monterey, which was garrisoned by 400 
government troops, and would be besieged about Dec. 24. 
The army is composed of 1,200 Mexicans and 200 Ameri-| 
cans, with four pieces of artillery. The greatest harmony 
exists between the two allies—and they are daily reinforced | 
by new arrivals. |} 





From Texas.—Galveston dates to the 22d ult. have been 
received. The bill to sectionize and sell the Cherokee lands | 
has becomealaw. A billhas passed the House of Represen- 
tatives to pay the members in specie or its equivalent value. 
The salaries of the clerks of the different departments have | 
been raised to $2,200 and $2,500 per annum. ‘Lhe steam | 
ship New Castle, which was last winter employed betweeu i 
Mobile and Galveston, was totally lost near Tuspan, Mexico, 
on the 12th December. She had two hundred soldiers on| 
board, but they allescaped with theirlives. The Camanches | 
have sued for peace, to the government of Texas. Among | 
other acts of Congress we find one providing for the estab- | 

lishment of a penitentiary. Thetreaty with France has been || 
ratified by the Senate. An extra appropriation of $5000 has 
been ordered to complete the running of the boundary line 
between Texas and the United States. Col. Burleson having 


| at Verplanck, forty feet below the surface of the ground, the 


ernment to advance such proposition to that of the United 
States, as the basis of the settlement of the momentous ques- 
tion involved, as must lead to its early, amicable and final 
adjustment. In the meantime I would express my hope that 
sentiments of moderation and forbearance may prevail on 
either side.” 


India Cotton.—A Bombay paper of Oct. 26th, says :— 
“We understand that the Court of Directors have engaged 
twelve Americans to proceed to this country for the purpose 
of improving the culture and cleaning of Cotton, aud that ' 
they may be shortly expected to arrive in Bombay.” 


Naval.—A letter from Havana, dated Jan. 24, informs us 
that Commander W. A. Spencer has been compelled, by in- 
disposition, to resign the command of the sloop-of-war War- 
ren, to which Lieut. Stephen B. Wilson has succeeded.— | 


was obliged to ask for a medical examination by three naval 
surgeons, who reported him ‘unfit for duty.’ [Com. Adv. 
—_—_— 

From Florida.—We have been favored with the following 
extract of a letter received by a gentleman of this city, dated , 
18th January, 1840: i} 

“* Gen. Taylor is proceeding with his army, in two columns. 

own the country, between the Gulf and Suannee, scouring 
the whole of it in diverging lines as he advances, and will | 
probably be through it in a few days, when he will establish | 
the posts intended to secure the popnlation in his rear from || 
the further depredations of these marauders, when he will |' 
cross to East Florida, and turn his attention to that section. 
* * * Capt. Hutten, of Davenport's command, surprised 
a camp of Indians near Deadman’s Bay, a few days since, } 





and killed twu or three of them, capturing every article they || ford, notary public. 


had with them.’ [Savannah Georgian, Feb 1. 





Perilous Situation.—On Thursday of last week, while a 
man named Williams was engaged in the excavation of a well 


earth, together with the curbs and wall, suddenly fell in and 
buried him at the bottom. By the extraordinary exertions of 
the people on the Point, assisted by their neighbors from 
Peekskill, the earth and rubbish were taken out, and the un- 
fortunate man rescued from his living grave, in a little less 


than twenty-four hours after the accident occurred. He is |) the U, 


much bruised and has suffered much from exposure, but he 


sioner. Lebbeus E. Elmer, Stalham 
S. Thomas, notaries public. 


accumulating on his desk, after which the House adjourned. 


> The Philadelphia Banks have fixed on the Ist Febru 
ary, 1841, as the earliest period at which they can safely re- 


| new payment, and have memorialised the Legislature to that 
| effect. 


pC 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

New- York.—Edward Rossiter, port warden. Richard R. 
Lansing, examiner in chancery. A. Sidney Doane, health 
officer. James I. Freeborn, inspector of pot and pearl ashes. 
Hugh Bradley, inspector of distilled spirits. Charles Mis- 
sing and Oliver Holden, measurers of grain. 

Dutchess.—Joseph H. Jackson, of Poughkeepsie, notary 
public. 


|, Captain Spencer found bis health so much impaired that he ~~ G. Abeel, com. for loaning moneys of the 


S. Hiland Hill, notary public. . Levi S. Alden, judge of 
the county courts. 

Erie.—James Crooker, master in chancery. John S. Ste- 
vens, James McKnight, and Eugene Vanderventer, notaries 
public. 

Catlaraugus.—Andrew Mead, master and examiner ia 


| chancery. 


Cayuga.—Peter G. Fosdick, Benjamin Ashley, Henry 
Ivison, jr., Ellery A. Howland, and Harvey Lyon, of Sennett, 
nspectors of the state prison. 

Westchester.—Alexander H. Wells, of Mount Pleasant, 
surrogate. Hudson McFarlan, of Orange co., inspector of 
the state prison at Mount Pleasant. 

Orange.—George M. Grier, of Goshen, surrogate. 

Albany.—William Parmelee, judge of we rw gm 
Israel Williams, master in chancery. Frederick W. Hax- 


Rensselaer.—Richard B. Kimball, master in chancery. 
Saratoga.—Nicholas B. Doe, judge of the county courts. 


James M. Andrews, master and examiner in chancery. 


Hamilton.—Isaac Brown, of Wells, surrogate. 

Warren.—Ira A. Paddock, examiner in chancery. 

Oncida.—William M, Tallman, snpréme court commis- 
Williams, and James 


Madison.— William K. Lothrop, notary ere. 
if eae Salisbury, comm. for loaning moneys of 


Lewis.—William M. Easton, surrogate. James M. Stur- 


miraculously escaped without broken bones, und is rapidly || devant, and Samuel Northam, commissioners for loaning 


recovering. 


( Hud. River Chron. 





Railroad Iron.—It seems, {rom a report made by the || tio J. Olcott, nota’ 


Treasury Department to the House of Representatives, that 


moneys of the U. S. 


Olsego.—Ebenezer Dewey, supreme court comm. Hora- 
Yates —Edwar 1" Fowle, surrogate. Henry M. Stewart, 


the amount of duties remitted on iron imported for railroads || master and examiner, Henry Welles, examiner, and De Witt 
wee eee heir 
ve. . pu °. 





and a half of dollars. 


in chancery. Andrew Cooper, notary 
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National Recrimination.—The American of Tuesday con- 
tained an article giving some “ Statistics of English Morality,” 
which is offered as a set of or Per Contra to the recent 
slanders upon this country in the London Times, which elic- 
ited the eloquent vindication of his native country by Mr. 
Duer. Wrangling of any kind is rather disreputable, and 
this matter of national recrimination is a painful and often 
disgusting thing ; but we do think that in the present instance 
it may have some profitable uses, and that it is well applied 
by the present writer. 

Those (says the correspondent of the American) who have 
mixed with the English in this country as much as the writer | 
of the present article, have heard more than once, and by | 
more than one subject of Victoria, every little disturbance i 
magnified into an example of the insufficiency of Republican 
Governments. Not a house is robbed of six silver spoons | 
and a pap-cup, but we hear of the incapacity of the police ; 1 
nota riot takes place on New Year's Eve, but the head is | 
shaken portentously at the lawlessness of American citizens; | 
not a swindler pockets the deposits of a country bank, but it } 
is an awful proof of the immorality of a people, who, accord- | 
ing to one scribbler, are a nest ef rogues from Maine to Flor I 
ida, and, according to another, are a nation of drunkards, | 
both men and women. It is high time that the tables should 
Le turned upon these conscientious persons. 

The writer then proceeds to give a series of extracts from | 
the “ First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire | 
as to the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 
force in the countries of England and Wales,” and certainly 
makes out a strong case in this his first ‘act of retribution.” | 
I: is not, however, in the light of an act of retribution that | 
we view this recriminatien as profitable. It is not likely to | 
be noticed in England, and if it did reach those at whom it |, 
is aimed, we are not disposed to fuster ia any way the sortof | 
feeling it would encourage between the two countries. It is 
upon our own cilizens that such counter statements will have 
their most wholesome effect. 


——>- . 
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There are two mischievous classes of people growing up 
amongst us who are getting to be sufficiently numerous to | 
render it advisable that they should as soon as possible be | 
weaned from certain heresies, which they teach as well as | 


practice. These are the “ Croaking Cosmopolites” and the | 


* Anglicized Americans.” The genus to which they inher- || ! 


ently belong appertains to no particular age or country; but | 
the United States of late produces more than her share of | 
such nuisances. The croaking cosmopolite may be found in | 
ony country predicting the downfall of her institutions, and | 
sneering at the patriotic feeling of herinhabitants. The ‘ An- | 
glicized American’ is much the same character that is known I 
in England as the ‘ Frenchified Englishman’—a miserable | 
denationalized monster of moral dandyism, who deserves to 
be put upon a par with the witling, who, rather than ac- i 
knowledge his mother, would proclaim himself a foundling. H 

Now, it is the thoughtless imitators of these two classes of 
worthies whom we would redeem and bring back to the fold 
—not by preaching the just and natural sentiment of patriot- 
ism, wh'ch must exist from the beginning in every well con- 
stituted mind—not by pointing out the sources of national i 
praise and glory upon which an honest heart may love to. 
dwell—but by appealing to their spirit of national deprecia- 





tem, with the trifling exceptions mentioned, is little advanced 
beyond what was in operation at the Norman conquest ; the 
expesience of £00 years in criminal jurisprudence and correc- 
tional police has gore for nothing. 

“On a subject of so great importance as this, facts are of 
infinitely greater value than declamation. The first fact, then, 
which we shall take the liberty of producing, is the very won- 
derful one, “ that there are at present upwards of 500 volun- 
tary associations throughout England for promoting the ap- 
prehension and prosecution of felons, besides very numerous 
voluntary associations, in various parts of the country, for the 
repression of vagrancy and mendicity, (Report, p 185.) Ia 
consequence of the inability of the law and its functionaries 
to protect the lives and property of the people, the people 
have been under the necessity, and at the expense of protect- 
ns a What a state of things does this single fact 

isclose !” 


and in the morning all was gone. The next farmer had one 
of his horses stabbed, because he had accused a man of steal- 
ing a pig be had lost. 

No part of the evidence laid before the commissioners 
shows so fully the present state of insecurity of person or 
property, from the Eacinn of the moral constabulary, as 
that given by commercial travelers with respect o the dan- 
ger of traveling after night fall, in certain parts of the country. 
Mr. Thomas Bart, a straw-hat manufacturer, residing in Hol- 
born, who has been accustomed to make journeys as a com- 
mercial traveler for ten years, gives the following statement 
of his experience : 

“What part of the country do you consider the most dan- 
gerous, or the least safe to travel?’’ Of my own knowledge I 
| may state that the districtsin which I and most travelers feel 
| the least comfortable in traveling, are the neighborhoods of 


|) vagrants, and live entirely by public depredation ; this is ex- |) nent and England! 


| the northern manufacturing towns, as the towns of Manches- 
The editor goes on to show from the Report before alluded |, ter, where some ferocious highway robberies have been com- 
to, that “in many country parts of England, there is no safety mitted. The gang was pursued and broke up. One of the 


. Se robbers wak, I believe, caught and transported. The neigh- 

for property out of these useful protection societies. The || borhood of Bury, sande tar Rochdale ere felt to be ~ a 
state of Manchester is described in the Report as barbarous) bad. A savage murder was recently committed on a foot-tra- 
in the extreme, from the varieties of jurisdiction, totally in- || veler in the vale of Todmorden, on the road to Rochdale.— 
dependent of each other, and often conflicting, which this) Another murder was committed for money, on a foot-passen- 
. | ger, near Belton. There are two roads, one over Blackstone 

weakness of the internal government of England has set up. _ Edge, the other through the vale of Todmorden, through 
No less than eight of these ‘ jurisdictions’ are mentioned in | neither of which, I apprebend, would any traveler, under any 
the Report as existing in one corporation ! cata Wie a Nes the “| —— — 
. ss venture after dark. character of the lower classes in 

In the preceding mumber of their journal, the Mesers. |! these neighborhoods, is barbarous to an unusual degree, &c. 

| “ Have you traveled abroad?” Yes, I have traveled es a com- 
“It appears from the evidence produced,-that there are) mercial traveler on the Continent, principally though France 
100 000 commitments annually to the jails, of the able-bodied |! and Belgium. I have been in Spain, but I have not traveled 
population, for criminal offences—that there are atall times | much there. I am, however, much acquainted with travelers 
from 11,000 to 20,000 persons in the criminal jails—and at) in Germary. What do you commercial travelers find to be 
least 40,000 men, women and children, who are habitually i the comparative state of security of the roads on the Conti- 
I can have no hesitation in stating that 
clusive of several thousands of common thieves in London.— | on the Continent the security is much greater, &c. In some 
Iu every town throughout the — there are houses for | parts of Italy, and in Spain in general, the roads ore stated 
the harboring of vagrants, and purchasing their stolen, to me, by commercial travelers, to be nearly impassable. In 
property. Chester has from 150 to 200 of these houses.”"— | Tuscany, however, there is a good government, and there is 
‘Neither the punishment of banging or banishment (they | a very perfect freedom for commercial traveling from the op- 
gather from the same Report) is of the smallest efficacy in | pression and terror of robbers. England in respect to the 





Chambers, speshing of thissame Report, give this statement: | 


| intimidating or suppressing the great fraternity of criminals | state of the roads, follows next after Italy and Spain. 


spread over the country.” : | Another traveler is examined as to Yorkshire, and states 
* Besides the losses sustained from the casual depreda- 


tions of the vagrant tribes of thieves, the country parts of that he *“‘ cannot give a better description of the state of in- 
England suffer in an incalculable degree from the pilferings | security than by the fact, that the farmers in the neighborhood 
of a section of the settled population......In the parish of | of Leeds frequently united for each other's company, to re- 
Corley, near Cleobury Mortimer, 40 sheep have been killed | turn home after the market.” 


and stolen in one yeur...... The losses incurred by the ab- | . 2 : : 
straction of agricultural produce are altogether incalculable, | There are other equally strong details quoted in the Ame- 


even in limited districts. From the evidence laid before the | rican, which our limits will not permit ustocopy. But after 
commissioners by farmers and others, it would almost appear | such accounts (we adopt the language of the American's cor- 
that the system of plundering was universal—that no man's || respondent )—Afier such accounts—(and this is not half, for 
wroperty wos safe.” | the Editors promise that, “in a subsequent paper, they will 


et py one J conor her tenemos wi hn — i lay before the reader some remarkable facts connected with 
e* ’ 


(with the small farmers, the Report shows, it is still worse,) the lawless habits of the wreckers on the coast of England”’) 
“of land in the parish of East and West Ham, in the county \| after such accounts, may we not consider even Texas, in com- 
of Essex, is descriptive of the depredations to which farmers | parison with England, a terrestial paradise, and our own dear 


in the neighborhood of the larger towns are subjected :—.... " . : 
‘The person 1 sneceeded had been very much plundered by land but little less than Heaven? An Englishman reading 


his servants. The men engaged upon the farm premises | of these things will call up the glories emblazoned upon the 
would get up between 12 and 4 o'clock in the morning, while || shield of his country’s fame and forget these blots upon that 
the farmer was abed, and help themselves to every hind of | proud escutcheon. Jet an American remember them only 


produce. — > plunder was ee oe of " | when he hears the wonderful career of his own country slan- 
the carters at the different watering-houses on their way to || : ' : 
the London markets. There, almost as a matter of course, |) dered, and her real claims to the love of her own children 


they sold their horres’ corn, and much thet should have been /and the respect of mankind, merged in some pitiful question 


| part and parcel of the pro.uce they delivered to the sales- | about some passing frailty. Young as she is, she has already 


| outlived a thousand slanders upon her name—is daily out- 


| living as many transient indications of unworthiness. 


men. The general plan was for them to put the things into 
cellars, or boxes left open on purpose at these houses, and as | 
they returned they were paid fur what they had left by the 
ostiers at the side of the road......As a proof of the evilof| The American Repertory of Arts, Sciences and Manu- 
the road-side public houses, | may mention that many wag- | factures, vol. 1, No. 1: Edited by James J. Mapes.—No. 


ons used to atop at the King's Arma at B—- | Complain Ove ot chia wrk a upon our abe, and we bali appeararce 











tion in the only mode of reaching it, viz. by showing that the | 


political infirmities which offend them so in our system are _ victed, and the owner of the public house paid the fines.— | tor. 


common to every other human government under the sun.— | 
We quote tho following passages, therefore, not by way of 
holding up England as the special land of crime, but to | 
show how, in communities which have Leen organized for 
centuries, a degree of lawlessness may exist, which may re- 
concile even those who live under the dispensation of Judge 
Lynch to the lines in which their lot is cast. 


“The existing means for the asion of crime in Eng- 
land (says Chambers’s Edinburg Journal) are exceedingly 
imperfect. Except in a few places where a sufficient police 
force has within these fow years been established, the con- 
stabulary is weak, in nearly all cases of emergency power- 
less; the local magistrates are also, in too many instances, 
unfit to exert the full energy of the law; and the duty, trou- 
ble and loss of prosecuting offenders, are left to the discre- 


whom I was one. The partics were summoned and con- with no slight pleasure, under the auspices of such an Edi 
Somebody says that “the originality of the American 
This is proof that he was interested in the depredations on | mind is to be looked for rather in the department of science 
| the unfortunate owners of the wagons, otherwise he never If this be 20, the Repertory must bee 
| could have afforded it. I knew many other instances. For) e — Sun er ta 
other sorts of depredation [ am obliged to keep watchmen | Come one of the most original of our magazines. Lt wi 


than of literature.” 


| whenever I have any thing valuable in the ground. It is not | brace records of American and English patent invemtions, ac 


sv bad now as it was, because of the horse-patrol. Still 1 | counts of manufactures, notices of the progress of the arts 
must have watchmen, sometimes two, sometimes three..... | observations on natural history and mechanical sciences.— 


re one field adjoini vot-path, fi rhich I lost half ‘ 
age of sapee ih — mn “ pote children. || Philosophical Essays and abstracts of public documents con- 
They scratched them up with their hands, their parents || nected with these subjects, as well as minutes of the trans- 
standing a little way off rendy to carry them home.’ ‘ Are) actions of literary and scientific institutions of the United 
your neighbors, whe me Po fs lps nk tg ‘| States. The present number is handsomely printed, with 
be 0 es. | . . . . 
cell candice anne for, being many of them timid | good paper and fair readable type, and is illustrated with se- 
ple, they encourage depredators. If they catch a thief, they | veral designs, &c, 
. : - ; - 6 = 
= oa + reed ig tye + oS peep Marion, or a Young Maid’s Fortunes.—The Harpers 








tion of the private injured persons. The whole existing sys- 


me, named Farrel, had been thrashing his wreat over night, |) have just issued a reprint of this work by Mre. S. C. Hall, 
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Tyler's Poems.—Poetry which was ever an art and some- 
thing more—is rapidly subsiding into a mere art, judging by 
the numbers who with no claim to originality of thought still 
succeed in making very passable verses. Taking the words 
“ spirit,” “dream,” and “faded,” with their corresponding 
rhyme of “inherit,” “beam,” and “shaded,” and throw in 
the images “star,” “ gem,” and sunlight,” and youmay make 
a lament a la Bayley, an anacreontic a la Moore, or a scenic 
description in the style of Wordsworth—as par exemple. 
They tell me that her early dream 
Her dream of me has faded, 
They say for us the only beam 
Of Hope is ever shaded ; 
But oh! each gem of early thought 
[s dear unto my spirit, 
Still is the star of hope she brought, 
The sunlight 1 inherit (! ) 
Again :— ; 
Fill the cup—but ob! think not that love’s happy dream | 
In the tide that flows from it, hath ever yet faded : 
This life is a desert and love the one beam 
That breaks on our pathway when all else is shaded 
"Tis only the bow] that gives back to the spirit 
Each gem it hath lavished within its bright rim ; 

As yon star will steal out from the sky we txherit, 

When the sualight of Heaven around us growsdim. &c. 
And so on through countless mazes of unmeaning rhyme, you 
may follow these ravellings of poetic thought, woven into a 
thousand fabrics, aud recognize the same old bits of worsted 
in them all. 

It is therefore with some relish of novelty that we take up| 
a volume of poetry like that of Mr. Tyler's, where, though | 
the faults and deficiencies are net a few, there is still a degree 
of original merit—a gush of genuine poetic feeling, that places" 
their author in natural gifts, far above the numerous race of 
Mere accomplished rhymesters. The present volume com- 
prises three poems—‘ Ihe Last Man,’ ‘ The Elements of the 
Beautiful’ and ‘ Death.’ The subject of the first we think 
has been unfortunately chosen from the comparison which its 
very title cannot but suggest with Campbell’s poem of that 
name; the grotesque, but still powerful piece in which Hood | 
has parodied the idea; and lastly, wih Byron’s ‘ Darkness,” 
which both in the style of thought and expressiun, seems to 
have been the model which our poet had in view. The fol- 
lowing lines will remind every reader of the finest passage 
in the latter. 

“ The planetary spheres, no longer orbital 

In their paths of light, now quenched and blotted 
Out from Heaven's great churt, beady and blind 
Hither and thither are wandering aimiess 

And compassless through the withering skies.” 

«“« The Elements of the Beautiful” is written in similar mea- 
sure, and though containing like the previous poem many 
lines of considerable power, it is too labored for our taste. 

“ Death,” the concluding piece opens with several pages 
of sounding verse, which is equally objectionable on account 
of its wordiness and over-strained effort: as it proceeds, how- 
ever, the poet breaks away from his Miltonic aspirations and 
gives us some fine touches of his quality in a wild irregular 
verse that is rich in poetic beauty. 

Take for instance the following description of a fairy haunt. 

Such to my full enchanted sight 
Was this embower’d haunt. 
The turf lay thick and green, 
Cluse-matted 1n its mossy woof 
Upon the genial soil, 
Save where sweet beds of flowers 
Gaze upward on the stars, 
Whose rich commingling odors 
From where they lie, 
With gentle arms 
In love enwreath’d about each other’s furms, 
Intoxicate the soul with a delight 
More blissful than they feel in their own fragrance. 
The red rose, blushing in its virgin pride, 
Hangs lightly on its briary stalk, 
And fromi its pale-cheek’d sister’s brow 
Kisses, with trembling lip, 
The pearly tear away. 
Here violets, that spring by night, | 
Of rarer shapes and sceats by far 
Than those steep'd in their sweetest dew, 
Which some blithesome village maiden, 
Bright as the trilling lark, at early dawn, | 
Gay-singing to her pleasant task, 
Plucks lightly, from amidst their flagged leaves, 
E’er yet the burning sun 








'| following description, with which we must conclude our ex- 


jeral powers, His verse is sometimes so faulty as to show | 


| that the young poet is by no means, as yet,a perfect artist of | and eens dhe ducting him off in triumph, when the 
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Their cool retreat— 

And soft as the breath they breathe— 
Mingle their hues and balmiest ordors 

With the nectar’d “ee " 
Of wind-flowers, pansies, hyacint 

And sua-striped tulips tall, ‘ 
Until the freighted airs themselves grow feint 
And on their weary way sink down to sleep 
Amid the silent flowers watching there. 

This is certainly a delicious picture. The coloring of the 
landscape is most Claude-like. Rich, soft, yet most warmly 
tinted. 

Wandering through this enchanting paradise, behold an 
Elve,’ whose “ pausing steps”’ 

Along a labyrinthine walk, slow wandering, 
Led to the green unebbing brink ” 
Of an unruffi’d lake, 
On whose unrippling stainless tide 
The water lily lay, 





Ne 





ng te ones pa brink; and lakes, 
vat seem’d in their transparent depths the crystal 
Eyes of Earth. Mountains, hills, and winding dales, 
Rivers, and seas, and lakes, and purling streams, 
Gay blooming boughs, and flowery turf, conspired, 
In all their loveliest power, to make 
The fresh, the rich, and radiant beauty 
Of this orbed world. 
With the occasional lack of skill in versification which is 
here betrayed, few will deny that the producer of these pass- 
ages bas the material out of which the true poet is made, or 
that he may venture to cultivate the ‘ gentle art’ with the con- 
fident hope of rising to something far above the dignity of a 
mere accomplished versifier. We cannot take leave of these 
poems without a passing tribute to the purity and fervor of 
religious sentiment they betray, and the refined grace and 
elevation of thought which seems to be characteristic of their 
writer. 








Sipping, in graceful ease, the limpid pearl, 
While gazing down, in maiden pride, 
Upon her snowy form, 
Light pictur'd in its waveless depths, 
In pure excess of happy innocence, 
Elve-like and soft she smiles. 
The sprite, so delicately pourtrayed, summons her sisters 
by the following strain— 
Come hither, fairies, to my jasimine bower, 
And wake in joy the charmed lay; 
Haste hither, sisters, ere this moonlit hour 
Shall fly on silken wings awzy ; 
Bring the myrtle and rose, 
And that flower which grows 
Lily white in the deep forest shade, 
And we ‘Il twine then a chain 
That the spell may be vain 
Which would cruelly harm the fairy maid. 
Sweet sisters, come from your sports in the air, 
Where ye follow the fire-fly’s sparkling shoots, 
Place the dew-pearl again in your glittering hair, 
And sing bright strains with your golden lutes, 
That their magic sound 
May steal sweetly around. 
As they spread their web of fairy ‘ight 
O’er the sleeping flowers 
And their nectar'd showers 
That fall from the eyes of gentle night. 
This is beautiful writing. It recalls some of the choicest 
modes of expression in the older English poets, while at the 
same time there is no affectation of their quaintness. The 





tracts, will give the reader a better idea of Mr. Tyler's gen- | 


metre, but the imagery is certairly redolent of poetic life. i 
I turn’d my eye on earth. Beneath my feet. Hi 
Slow wheeling, with the soft seraphic music 
Of the starry choir, it circ'ed on its bright 
Harmonious way enfolded, in that rich 
And varied dra which bemgnant God, 
With ever graceful and full bounteous hand, 
Around its lovely form has freely thrown. 
Long wavy chains of swelling hills uprising 
Gently from the sloping vales bonsadh, 
As if to woo the rustling noontide breezes, 
First I saw, and mountains, cold and granite-mass'd, 
So huge, and still, and stern. But even here 
Might oft be seen sweet Beauty's softening smile, 
Unfurrowing from their stormy brows 
The gather'd frowns of ages, when their grisly 
Heads the silken mists of sportive morn 
Enwreath’d, or when tiara’d with those clouds 
Of golden hue, which from her vermeil altars 
Of the west, serenest eve sends up 
In volumed incense to the smiling skies. 
Next wide expansive seas, across whose broad 
And ever-heaving tides the playful breezes 
Move on tireless wings, to distant lands less 
Blesa’d, wafting afar their fragrant loads, 
Pilfer’d in nectar’d kisses from the incautious 
Flowers, while dreaming, in star-lit sleep, 
Their rosy lives away, they lay in some 
Embower'd paradise of East. Then saw I, 


The Evergreen.—This is the tile of a monthly magazine 
of new and popular tales and poetry, the second number of 
which was issued on the first of this month. It is published 
by J. Winchester, at the low price of two dollars per annum, 
in advance, and contains about as great an amount of well 
selected miscellaneous reading as can possibly be afforded 
at such a price. People living in the country or those resi- 
ding here who would wish to present their friends at a dis- 
tance with a periodical supply of the current literature of 
the day, will find the Evergreen the very thing they want. 
| The work is neatly printed and placed in a convenient form 
| for sending off by the mails. 


Omission.—‘ The Grand Prior of Minorca,’ a story by 
Washington Irving, copied into our columns last week from 
the Knickerbocker, should have been credited to that excel- 
leni miscellany, in which it originally appeared. 


Mr. Simpson.—The proposed benefit for this estimable 
survivor of the old Park management, meets with general 
approval. The occasion will be popular with hundreds who 
| have not always looked with an eye of favor upon this bene- 
| ficiary system, as frequently exercised. We hope in our next 
| week’s paper to give our theatrical readers some details con- 
nected with the subject. 


Gen. Jackson in Missiesipzi.—The old General, in his 
homeward route from New-Orleans, was to stop a eouple of 
hours at Grand Gulf for the purpose of receiving the con- 
gratulations of the citizens of that place. On the landing of 
the boat, the Comniittee of Arrangements waited upon him, 





Captain of the steamer gave notice that the boat was leaving 
thewharf. The G»neral, with great apparent regret, retraced 
his steps to the cabin, and the Committee scampered ashore. 
This manceovre was effecied by the Vicksburg delegation, 
who were on board. Such was the demand for the Hero's 
person that the Vicksburgers could not wait two hours for the 
Grand Gulfites to do hin the honors. 

On his arrival at Vicksburg, Gen. Jackson was addressed 
by Col. A. L. Bingaman, (the Opp. candidate for Congress 
at the late election) in a neat and eloquent address. 

City Bank of Buffalo.—The Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser of the 4th inst., in an article speculating upon the proba- 
bility of the injunction upon the City Bank, says: 

“ The institution has continued to transact business regu- 
larly up to Saturday last. On that day an Albany messenger 
ang a $3,500 for redemption in exchange for specie.— 

Bank did not give either—the messenger sealed his 
packages, and has probably taken the necessary steps to en- 
join the Bank.” 


Kestvucky.—The Committee on Banks in the Kentucky 


Legislature, have made an able report, in which they propose 
to restore the charters which have become forfei in con- 


sequence of suspension, and also fix the time of resumption 
of specie payments on the first Monday in December next. 





All at once, array’d beneath my wond’ring 
Gaze, in one far sweeping view, the moss turf’d 
Covering of the quivering sod, trembling 

Into glowing life, under the warm sun’s 
Vivifying rays; while delighted nature 

Shows unto the vernal day the million birth 

Of young spring’s meek-eyed brood; the velvet 
Foliage of the waving woods; the desert’s 








Hath touch’d, with fervid ray, 





Thirsty sands, gemm'd with their _— and cool 
Oases, doubly beautiful; rivers, w | 
Pearly streams stretch'd far away through fertile 





Sound Navigation.—The steamer Narragansett left this 
city on Tuesday morning last for Stonington, in the expecta- 
tion that she would be able to make her way through the ice. 
She was, however, stopped at Throg’s Point, and forced to 
return the same day. 


OF The carpet factory of the Messrs. Little, at Lewiston 


Falls, Me., was destroyed by fire on the 3d inst. Total loss 
$7,000—no insurance. 
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Another Victim.—It is probable that from time to time, 
for some weeks, many persons will be ascertained to have 
been on board the Lexington whose names have not yet been 
published. The last is Mr. Benjamin D. Holmes, of Boston. 
He had been to Cape Henlopen to repair a light-house, and 
was to have finished his labors about the 9th of January, and 
without delay returntohis home. Letters have been received 
(in answer to the inquiries of his friends) from Philadelphia, 
New-York and Cape Henlopen, which leaves scarce a doubt 
that he arrived in New-York just in time to take passage in 
the Lexington, and be sent to an untimely grave. 

We are happy to observe the readiness with which indi- 
viduals, and particularly the theatres, in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, have come forward to contribute to the relief of fam- 
ies made destitute in consequence of the awful calamity.—| 
A public meeting has been held in Providence for the pur- | 
pose of adopting measures to relieve the distresses of the re- 
lations of many who were lost in the Lexington. | 


More Fire-—On Tuesday night a fire broke out in the, 








|| Own country, by watching the season when the vaccine disease 
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Small Pox.—It is stated by the Boston papers thet of one 
thousand persons who have been afflicted with this disease 
within a few months, 100 have died. Its spread there has 
resulted from the inefficiency of the quarantine regulations. 
A circumstance is related by the Journal of Commerce, which 
would seem to establish the necessity of being re-vaccinated 
to prevent the contagion from those having the disease. A 
person came to this city a few weeks since from the South, 
and was soon after taken sick with the small pox, which ter- 





whom were now re-vaccinated. Of those nut re-vaccinated, 


vaccination a process which is beginning to be much used in| 
England: the use of “the pure and original virus from the | 
cow.” It is probable that it may be easily obtained in our | 








four-story brick buildings Nos. 153 and 155 Maiden lane, be- 


occurs on the udder of the cow. | 
OF The Columbia Railroad in Pennsylvania seems pecu- 


tween Front and South-streets, and before it was extinguish- | liarly subject to accidents. Recently a train of cars ran off | 
ed the upper stories with their contents were destroyed. No, | the track near Paoli, and a gentleman named Bradford had | 
153 was occupied by Mr. Wm. Harriman, who also occupied | bis leg fractured, and other passengers received serious inju- | 


the upper part of No. 155. Mr. Abm. Richard had an of- | ries. } 
fice in the 2d story of No. 153, whose books were saved. | 0 The Court-House at Lapeer, Michigan, was totally | 


Measra. Taylor & Merrill, bad an office in the 2d story of No. | consumed by fire on the 28th ult. Loss estimated at $4,000. | 
155 Maiden lane, who also saved their books. The build-! 


Emigration to Texas.—The Houston Star says the emi- 
gration by the inland course is immense—by far greater than 
by sea. A gentleman from Nacogdoches says, for fifty miles 
on the road he was not out of sight of wagons loaded down 
with furniture, and surrounded with men, women and children * 





An Eloquent Memorial.—Among the memorials recent! 
presented to Congress, we perceive that Mr. Curtis has of 
fered one from Mrs. Mary W. Thompson, widow of Alexan- 
der R. Thompson, late Lieut. Colonel in the army of the 


minated fatally. There were ten other persons in the house, || United States. We have been furpished with & copy of the 
all of whom had been vaccinated in former years, and four of || memorial, which contains an eloquent biographical sketch of 


the deceased, who entered the army as a Lieutenant, in 1812. 
and first fleshed his maiden sword at Plattsburgh. His sub- 


three are now down with the Small Pox; of the fou that || sequent military life was ever in active and ardent service. 
were re-vaccinated, none. The evening Star recommends for || He was at different times engaged in almost every variety of 


\the public service, and at every distant point where service 
has been rendered, from Lake Superior wo the frontiers of 


|| Mexico, and the capes of Florida. He fell, as the reader 


will remember, bravely fighting at the head of his command, 


in the Florida war; and his widow, who has ever accom- 


panied him in all but one of his campaigns, during twenty- 
seven years, now appeals to Congress for compensation for 
many and various extra services performed by her lamented 
husband. It is hoped that the prayer will not be in vain. 
[Com. Adv. 


Subornation of Theft-—A dog was seen, a day or two 
| since, to take a cap from a door in Dock square, and run 
away with it. The owner pursued him immediately to acel- 
lar in Ann-street, where he arrived in time to recover bis 
property, although two men appeared to be waiting to receive 
it from their brute accomplice. [Boston Daily Adv. 








ings belonged to the estate of Dr. John Watts, and were | 
insured. The quantity of goods destroyed was small, and 
belonged principally to Mr. Harriman: insured. The Fire 
Wardens examined the premises on the previous day and as- 
certained all things to be safe. This circumstance affords a \ 
well grounded suspicion that the buildings were set on fire. t 
The whole loss will amount to about $10,000. i 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Mails.—The U. S. Gazette | 
intimates that there is a probability that some arrangements \ 
will be entered into between the Postmaster General and the | 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad Company, by which 
the views of the former will be nearly met, and the ability 
of the latter not over taxed. | 





Personal Renceontre.—A young Kentuckian named Wm. | 


07 A traveler, a few days since, attempting to cross the | 
Ohio at Wheeling in a rkiff, was upset, and lost his wallet of 
specie containing $6,300 in gold. 

GF The Boston Evening Chronicle, a well conducted pa- 
per, edited by Mr. R. W. Griswod, late of this city, has been | 
discontinued. 

GF The Cherokee nation, in General Council convened, 
have chosen John Ress, now in Washington, to be their prin- | 
cipal chicf. | 

{3 The Thomaston (Me.) Recorder says: “The main 
corner stone, intended for the monument of the lamented | 
Cilley, passed our office on Monday evening, drawn by four- | 
teen yoke of oxen. It is a granite block, nine feet long and | 

ve feet square.” 








in the neighborhood 'of Sherbrooke, Lower Canada, by the | 





&> The notorious Stephen Burroughs, so well known for 
his various rogueries in early life, for his counterfeit money, 
| died recently at Three Rivers, Lower Canada, at the proba- 
| ble age of about eighty. Burroughs hed been in numerous 

prisons for various crimes, and made many surprising escapes 
|from them—and finally took up the business of being a re- 
| spectable man, in the latter part of his life. He was the 
son of a very worthy clergyman in Coventry, Conn 
‘ [ Evening Signal. 

Attempt at Revolt and Piracy.—On Tuesday, three men, 
named Wm. Robertson, Nath. Danfield and James Buckles, 
were brought by the U. S. Marshal from on board the U. S. 
brig Boxer, charged with cn attempt at revolt and piracy on 
board the brig Despatch, off Rio Janerio. The plan of these 
prisoners was to induce the crew to rise upon the captain 
and officers, murder them, run away with the brig, and com- 





| A Child in the Woods.—Some sensation has been eaused | mence piracy. Their design was frustrated before it could 


| be put into execution, and the criminals were delivered over 


R. Bell, who lately emigrated to Houston, Texas, found there discovery of a white child, supposed to be four or five months | to the commander of the Boxer to be brought home for trial. 
a schoolboy acquaintance named Rhoton, with whom he be- | old, in the possession of asmall party of the St. Francis In- | They were briefly examined and then committed to prison. 


came intimate until he learned that Rhoton was a bad cha- ) 
racter. Rhoton circulated a malicious report that Bell had 
stolen his pocket-book. They met and a quarrel ensuing, 
Sell attacked him with a dirk knife, inflicting wounds which | 
caused his death. | 


Bite of the Lizard.—A daughter of Dr. Cushman, of 
Boothbay, Me., was lately bitten in the foot by a large green | 
lizard, and although she lingered twenty-one days, she died 
in the greatest agony—her whole left side having become | 


lyzed. It has lly been su that the lizard | pected. The child was not stolen from them, but transfersed | 
oo tte lea aia ;| by themselves to the Indians—with what purpose the Canada | Northampton County, Pa. to one doliar fine and a month’s 
|| papers do not say. 


was harmless. ms 

Shong Evidence of Insanity.—The Boston Post intimates | 
that he has been sued by Mr. R. Hildreth for $20,000—hav- 
ing expressed a belief that that individual is insane; and 
adds, “‘ If suing a printer for such a sum of money is not suf-| 
ficient evidence that a man is crazy, there is no use of having’ 
the Worcester Hospital.” 


7” We learn from the Saratoga Whig that Mr. Eli Foe-| 
ter, a wealthy and respectable inhabitant of that town, resi- 





, mouth, which the squaw who had it in churge had given it to 


dians. The poor little creature was in a wretched state of | 
suffering—emaciated almost to a mere skeleton—lashed to a 
board, pappoose fashion, with a piece of raw venison in its 
satisfy its ravening hunger, being herself incapable of sup- 
plying the proper food designed by nature for infants of that 
tender age. 

The poor child was purchased from the Indians by a kind 
hearted Captain Adame, who paid them for it five dollars and 


| abarrel of flour. He alse provided for it a suitable nurse 


and comfortable clothing. 
Tt is intimated that the parents are known, or at least sus-| 


[Com. Adv. | 





Féte for the English Poor.—The preparations for the 


marriage féte of Queen Victoria, to be given for the poor of 
her Majesty's subjects in this city, are in progress. It will 
take place in Niblo’s Garden, where the ox will be roasted | 
and provisions distributed. Mr. Niblo—always full of 
public spirit—enters heartily into the design, and volunteers 
the use of his grounds gratuitously. (Cem. Adv. 


. 








ding near Saratoga Lake, was killed on the 6th inst. by the | ing a pair o” pittols, this morning, held one of them over the 
upsetting of a sleigh loaded with three logs which he was!) stove, as it is supposed, to warm the screw, when it exploded, | 


drawing to a mill,—two of the logs falling upon him, crushed | 
him in a shocking manner, causing instant death. Mr. F.| 
wasabout G0 yearsofege, 


0 The Company whose steamboats navigate the Sound 
have resolved that they shall not hereafter be freighted with 
cotton. This is a judicious and humane determination, and 
it is a pity they had not adopted the measure before the aw- 
ful calamity of the Lexington. 

OF A highway robbery was committed on a dry goods 
pedier in Herkimer County on the 5th inst. by two Irishmen, 
and about $100 taken from him. They immediately took 


the ball entering his right side and passed directly toward , 
the heart. He uttered the words, “ A doctor,” and fell in-| 
stantly dead. It appeared that he had been informed that | 
one of ths pistols was loaded, and might probably have mis 
taken it. LBalt. Post. 





State, numbering 128 members, there are 59 farmers, 23 





man, 1 agriculturist, 1 teacher, 3 with blank occupations, 
and one with none. Of the whole number 74 were born in 
the State of New-York; 22 in Connecticut ; 13 in Massachu- 
setts; 10 in Vermont; 3 in New-Hampshire; 2 in Rhode- 








to the woods, after committing the deed. 


Island ; 2 in New-Jersey, and 1 in Prague, Germany. 


Fatal Accident.—A German named Augustus Rechel, in 
| the employ of Mr. Arthur T. Baxter, gunsmith, while clean- | 


(Express. 

| 0 Pettrich, the sculptor, has finished a handsome statue 
' of ‘the Fisher Girl,’ in Washington, which is very much ad- 
|mired. We understand that the Hon. G. M. Keim, member 
|of Congress from Berks District, gave orders for the work. 

It is good for the arts, when good taste and wealth are united, 
| and liberality directs their use. 
| (GF The Secretary of the Navy has recently issued an or- 
| der, prohibiting the flogging of sailors; and making it im- 
| perative that al! punishment shall be strictly conformable to 
| law, and always by order and in presence of the captain. 


t A man named Dalton was recently sentenced in 





| imprisonment for flagellating his wife. 


> The Pastor of a Church at Adrian, Michigan, was 
Ited and beaten a few evenings since, for having given 
| publicity to the names of certain young men and women, who 
were in the habit of disturbing public worship. 


' 








New Acent.—Ma, ALsert Wacker acts as Agent for The New- 
| Yorker at Utica, in place of C. C. P. Grosh, resigned. 
| hn 


FAarcied, 

Feb. 9, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Martin T. Wise, of Boston, 
Mass., to Miss Sidney A. Dilley, of Flemington, N. J. 

Feb. 11, Mr. George W. Benson, of Brooklyn, L. L, to Mies Cathe- 
rine Jane, eldest daughter of Elijah Williams, Esq., of this city. 

Feb. 12, Mr. John villi to Catherine, third daughter of the late 
Thomas Fiemiug—all of this city. ; 

At New-Orleans, Mr. James Samuels, of that city, to Miss Rebecca, 
daughter of the late Tobias Ezekiel, of this city. 


Wied, 
Feb. 13, in this ony, Sarah, wife of Cyrus Cleveland, formerly of 








| 


New-York Legislature.—In the present Assembly of this | Providence, R. I, 


Feb. 10, Isaac A. Rose, 30. Also, Isabella Frances, 25, wife of John 


lawyers, 18 merchants, 7 physicians, 2 cabinet-makers, 2 |B, Pare 
lum! n, 1 furrier, 1 gardener, 1 mariner, 1 joiner, 1 black- | 
amith, 1 post-master, 1 saddler, 1 mechanic, | grocer, 1 yeo- | 


Feb. 11, Capt. John Anderson, 80, Also, Rachel Hunt, 32, wife of 
8S. Mctarlane. 
ree. at hee residence in Georgetown, Mr. Francisco Pizarro Mar- 
tinez, late wwe gt _~ nary und Minister Plenipotentiary from 
he Republie 

‘ a; 3 at ape Mr. Horace M. Brardsley, of the firm of Bird 
& Brardsle city. 

At Concord, H. H., of obesity, Mr. Samuel T. French, 38, Mr. F. 
weighed 430 Ibs, 
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352 THE NEW-YORKER. 
HITHER, HITHER, HITHER COME. 


THE ADMIRED OPENING DUETT, FOR TWO SOPRANOS, SUNG IN THE OPERATIC SPECTACLE OF “THE FAIRY SPELL.” 
COMPOSED BY JAMES MAEDER. 
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